THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


VOLUME IV WHOLE 
NUMBER 6 JU N S, 1896 NUMBER 36 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


W. J. CHASE AND C. H. THURBER. 


THE institutions represented in these tables were selected (a) 
to cover all sections of the country; (4) to include all types. 
The tables were prepared from the latest catalogues, with spe- 
cial correspondence in every instance. Proof was submitted to 
the several presidents for revision. Six weeks’ preliminary study 
and experiment were consumed in getting the form. English 
requirements were omitted ; in them practical uniformity already 
exists. The three leading courses were chosen for tabulation. 
When any course is not offered in a given institution the appro- 
priate space is left blank. Where several text-books are given, 
they are suggestive only, any one generally indicating the 
amount. The index to the tables, page 406, gives ready access 
to the requirements of any institution. The tables are in alpha- 
betical series, z. ¢., French, German, etc., but within the tables 
convenience of making up pages has alone been consulted, 
technical schools are treated by themselves. Following the 
tables is a full discussion. 


‘For an account of the method of appointment, membership and purposes of the 


committee see page 415. 
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Wp 
L 
ARY 
SINOIS. | 
| 
= 


REQUIREMENTS 


IN FRENCH. 


Pu.B, COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE, 


2 of these languages: Latin, 
French, German. 

The work of rst 3 terms in col- 
lege or its equivaleut. This includes 
a general knowledge of grammar, 
ability to render common English 


| into idiomatic French and to trans- 


late easy French at sight. 

400 pages of narrative or descrip- 
tive prose must have been read crit- 
ically. 


French or German, 
General principles of Grammar. 
Otto: pp. 28-201 

or 
Whitney’s Brief 
22-111, 


Grammar, pp. 


or 
Edgren: pp. 8-63 and 27-104. 
Ability to translate easy prose 


| such as 1st 50 pp. of 


French or German 
Whitney’s Practical Grammar, 
Whitney’s or Super’s Reader, 
A short romance in French, 


Either French or German. 
Ability to read at sight simple 
prose, 

Knowledge of principles of gram- 
mar, 

Ability to translate simple English 


| into French, 


A.B, COURSE, 
| 
o | 
| 
| 
| 
| None. 
| 
= 
< 
French or German. 
5) Translation at sight of easy prose 
= or of easy English into French. 
3 Rudiments of grammar including 
Q irregular verbs. 
a Whitney’s Brief Grammar 
fx or 
Whitney’s Practical Grammar 
Part I, 
o or 
Edgren’s, Part I. 
fc Super’s or Whitney’s Reader. 
= 
Ba 
None. 
| AE 
> 
| 
| 
None. 
Pp 
& 
a 
| German or French, 
ee 1 year’s work, | 
| 
} 
French or German, 
g Proficiency in Elementary gram- 
mar, 
Whitney’s Brief Grammar. 
A Ability to translate simple prose at | 
z sight, acquired by reading 200-400 
2 duodecimo pp. from 3 dissimilar | 
k PF 3 
works, | 
= Ability to pronounce and recog- 
Ss | nize words and simple phrases when 
| ple p 
| spoken. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


German or French, 
1 year’s work, 


French or German with Latin or 
both without Latin, 
Same as A.B. 


French or German, 

Whitney’s 
entire, 

1st 100 pp. Super’s Reader, 

Crane and Brun’s Tableaux de la 
Révolution Francaise, entire. 

Mérimée’s Colomba. 

Hugo’s Hernani, 

Crane’s Le Romantisme Frangais 
(entire). 

Or equivalents, 

The examination will test ability 
to read at sight, to translate readily 
into French, pronunciation and 
translation and writing from dicta- 
tion, 


Practical Grammar 


Whitney’s Introductory Reader, 
or 

Super’s Reader, 
or 


Of G. Sand’s La Mare au Diable 
(Macmillan’s School ed). 


or 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le 


Con- 
scrit, 
French or German 
Same as Ph.B. 
Either French or German or both, 


Same as Ph.B. 


No French. 


French or German, 
Same as A.B. 


In and after 1897. 

2 years of both French and Ger- 
man are required, unless Greek and 
Latin be substituted in part, 

Van Daell’s Introduction to the 
Language. 

Rollin’s Reader, 

Crane’s Tableaux de la Révolu- 
tion Francaise. 

Mérimée’s Colomba with composi- 
tion. 

Crane’s Le Romantisme Frangais. 

Hugo’s Ruy Blas. 

Or equivalents, 
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REQUIREMENTS IN FRENCH 


A.B, COURSE, 


Pu.B. COURSE, 


| 
| French or German. | 
| | | 
==} | The ability to read easy French | 
a> | such as Rambaud’s Histoire de la | 
oF | | Civilisation Francaise. 
5 | The elements of Grammar, 
a 
| None 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
° 
aa None 
| | 
38 | | 
} 
| 


Edgren’s Grammar. 


1st 100 pp, of Rollin’s Reader, 


COLUMBIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Same as A.B. 


Either German or French 


B.S. COURSE, 


None. 


Not required but may be offered. 


Whitney’s Grammar, Part I. 

Macmillian’s Prose Composition, 
Part I., pp. 1-76. 

Ability to read French, acquired 
by study of 1500 pp. of modern 
French. 

Ability to pronounce and to un- 
derstand the spoken language. 


Same as A.B. 


1 year of Grammar. 
Zo None. 1 year of reading, writing and con- Same as Ph.B. 
versation, 
28 Ability to read at sight and to 
translate easy English into French 
aI Either French or German, 
5 
None. 
An amount equivalent to that 
a2 specified under the German require- 
} ment, 
None. Either French or German, | There are 3 groups requirements 
from which choice of one may be 
made, In 2 of these the modern 
language requirement is_ either 
| French I. (as in Ph.B.) or German I, 
b> I. Whitney’s Practical Grammar, | In the 3d group both French I. and 
a Part I. | German I and either French II. or 
Drill in pronunciation | Germen Il. 
cla . 
Q | De Maistre.--La Jeune Sibérienne | II, Whitney’s Grammar Part IT, 
A | Le Lépreux de la Cité d’ Aoste. | Roolier’s 2d book of Composition, 
s | Champfleury—Le Violon de Faience Balzac—Le Curé de Tours, 
| V. Hugo—Bug Jargal. P, Loti—Pécheur d ’Islande 
Mérimée—C olomba, Beaumarchias—Le Barbier de Se- 
Verne—Le Tour du Monde en | ville. 
val Q | 
| Quartre-vingt Jours | Museet—Selections 
a | Or equivalent such as will enable | y Hugo—Hemani 
a | candidate to read easy passages at | Bee 
= | sight, and toanswer elementary | Racine—Andromaque, 
| grammatical questions, Moliére—Le Misanthrope. 
| Feuille-—Le Roman d’un Jeune 
| | Homme Panvre. 
| 
| French or German required. 
A Either French or German may be | 
ate None. substituted in sufficient amount for | 
56 Greek as required in A.B. | For 1897—An amount equivalent 
o | to 2 years’ study, 
| Either French or German. 
| oe Chardenal’s Complete French 
an | Course or 
ee | None Whitney’s Grammar, Part I. and 
more important chapters of Part IT. 
a> Sandeau’s Mlle. de le Seigliere (Ed. 
Heath). 
>P | 
} 


Any fair equivalent accepted, 
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A.B, COURSE. Pu.B, COURSE. B.S, COURSE. 


Not required, but may be offered 
None. | equivalent in amount to the require- 
ment in Greek for A.B 


None. 


OF VERMONT 


None required but it may be 
offered, 


Grammar complete. 

Ability to read at sight 

| Facility in prose composition : 
| Knowledge of some period of 
. 

| French literature through reading 
| 


Same as A.B. ii 
J 


KANSAS 


its representative works, 


UNIVERSITY OF | UNIVERSITY 


(2 years’ work) 


Edgren’s Grammar, Part I and 


Part II as far as sec, 318. 

| None. | 50 pp. of Rollins or of Super’s Same as Ph.B. 
di 

| 


| 


COLLEGE 


Reader. 


} Not required, but may be offered, | 
| 


| 


A. Elementary grammar, knowl- 
edge of which will be partly tested | ie in ae French, but 
by prose composition. both may be offered, | 

B. 300 pp. chosen from any two of 
these authors: E. About, G. Sand, Same as A.B. 
A. Dumas, P. Mérimée, A. Theuriet, j 
G. Ohnet, G. de Maupassant, or 
Erckmann-Chatrian. 


| UNIVERSITY OF || HAMILTON! 
PENNSYLVANIA 


None. None. 


|| UNIVERSITY || WASHINGTON) 
| AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY || 


OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


| 
| 
| | 
| None. None. None. | 
| 
| | 


‘In place of Greek there will be | 
} accepted two years’ course in either | 
| French or German, or one year’s | 

| course in either, with one year’s | 
| advanced mathematics. | 


1st year. Ability to translate simple 
| prose at sight, acquired by reading 
500 pages. 
| Elementary grammar,Grandgent’s | 
short grammar or equivalent. 
Good pronunciation. 
Composition : 25 pages of narrative 
must be translated into French, be- 
sides usual grammatical exercises. 


ad year. Ability to translate stand- 
ard French at sight, acquired by 
reading 3000 pages, including not 
less than two plays each from Cor- 
neille, Moliere and Racine. 

Edgren’s Compendious Grammar 
| or a full equivalent. 

Composition: 100 pages, chiefly 
| narrative prose, must be translated 
| into French. Heath & Co.’s Materi- 

als for French Composition recom- | 
mended. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


History of French literature from 

earliest times to 1700. For this a | 

French text-book must be used. 

Questions on examination will be in | \% 
French and must be answered in | 
French. Duval or Petit de Julleville 
are recommended, 


| Either French or German, | 
| 


| Essentials of grammar as con- 


| | tained inWhitney’s Practical French. 
| 


Same as Ph.B. 


None The careful reading of 200 duo- 
F decimo pages from several different 
authors. 


Correct pronunciation. 


ROCHESTER 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
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| | Pu.B, COURSE. B.S. COURSE, 
| 
| None. None. 
| 
Ze | 
| | 
One of 3 combinations required 
Greek and German, or Greek and 
: French, or French and German. Of 
3 these pairs a maximum requirement 
7 in one language must be met. 


minimum requirement in the other 
will be accepted. 


Maximum requirement: 

Time required, 5 times a week for 
2 years. | 
| Grammar: A thorough knowl- | 
| ede of accidence; the essentials of 
French syntax; the uses of modes 
and tenses, and common idiomatic 


500 pages of such texts 
s choisis, Daudet. 

| L’ Abbé Constantin, Halévy. 

| Récits d’histoire de France, 
Michelet. 

| La canne de jonc, A. de Vigny. 

| La chute, V. Hugo. 

' Two from Bocher’s series of col- 
lege plays. 

Le protegé de Marie Antoinette, 
Mariner. 

Le bourgeois gentilhomme, Mo- 
liere. 

Conversation: 

Translation into French of 
simple English prose. 

Minimum requirement A: 

Identical with first year of maxi- 
mum requirement. 

Grammar: Regular and more 
common irregular verbs; use and 
position of pronouns and adjectives ; 
| the commoner uses of the article; 
| partitive constructions. 
| 
| 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Reading and sight translation, 
200 pages of such texts as 

Contes choisis, Daudet. | 

L’ Abbé Constantin, Halévy. 

Le protegé de Marie Antoinette, 
| Mariner. 
Le cigale chez les fourmis, Leg- 
| ouvé et Labiche. 
| Prise de la Bastille, Michelet. 
| Conversation 
Composition: Translation into 
| French of English sentences or short 
connected passages. 


| Minimum requirement B: 
Equivalent to first year of maxi- 
mum requirement. 
Grammar: as for minimum A. 
} Conversation and composition ot 
| minimum A of required, but instead 
‘ | there is the addition of 100 pages 
| 
| 
| 


to the amount of reading required 
in minimum A, 


~~ 


| Either French or German, 
| Edgren’s Compendious Grammar, 
| Part | and to syntax, Part II, 

or 
| | Whitney’s Concise Grammar, 
| | or 

} Joynes’ Minimum Grammar, 

| | Ability to pronounce, 
| Ability to read and construe simple 
sentences, 

Such ability to translate as_ is 
gained by reading 350 pages, using 
Super’s Reader, Thier’s Expedition 
| de Bonaparte en Egypte, and Jules 
} Verne’s Michel Strogoff, or other 

text-books equivalent, 
and 
| aad year of texts and work such as 
} suggested by above statement of rst 
| | year. 


None. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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A.B, COURSE, | Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE, 
| 
& Either French or German or both, | 
= Whitney’s Grammar, Part I, with | 
5 | written exercises, | 
Ability to pronounce, 
Be Whitney’s Parts I and II | 
|  Super’s Parts I, II, III 
iS (except M, de Montmartre and Le 
Pa | Savant et le Crocodile), | ; 
ne | Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous les | 
2 | toits (Fraser), 
5 French Composition (Fasnacht, | ‘ 
| Partl). | | j 
a Equivalent of 2 years in High | 
Schoo | 
| Either French or German. 
| G | | 
| yrammar entire, | 
ake | Ability to read easy French at Either French or German or both. 
} | sight, 
| None. Facility i in composition, 
Be | 2 years’ preparation, of which 2d 
> year should be spent in reading Same as in Ph.B. 
| modern narrative and conversational 
5 prose and modern dramas. 
| 
| | 
af None. None. } 
| | 
| 
| | 
| _ Either one or both of German and | 
French, 
Grammar entire. 
a | Ability to read at sight. 
ag None. | Facility in pi Same as Ph.B. } 
om 1 year of reading of narrative and | 
ES | conversational prose and modern 
op | dramas after a year given mainly to 
| grammar, 
| | Methode Berlitz, ler Livre. 
of Grammaire, 
et Six Fables de La Fontaine. | 
on None. Contes Merveilleux, Sauveur, | 
mo 2 of Bocher’s College vines. 
rs) 2 books of Modern Prose Writers. | ) 
& Esther, Racine. } 
= Le Cid, Corneille | 
| — | Either F renc he or German, 
| 1. Proficiency in grammar, 
Ability to translate standard 4 
| cunts French at sight, acquired by 
reading, in addition to needful 
fo] | elementa y reading, 1500 duodecimo 
o | pages, including 
| .a Fontaine’ (Mme Beck’s 
=) | ed.) 
° } Mile. de la Seigliére, the play | 
None. (Sandeau). 
m | Jeanne d’Arc (Lamartine), 
& | French Lyrics (Bowen). 
Ss | Le Curé de Tours (Balzac), | 
a |  Pécheur d’ Islande (Loti). 
| | Ability to write in French on | 
} | subject taken from above works, 
| 4. Ability to follow recitation in 4 
French and to answer questions in 
that language. 
| May be offered, instead of Latin to | 
| the extent of either 1 year or 2, thus: 
> t year of French and advanced 
e | German or 2 years of French, ; 
a | 4st year requirement: 
| Whitney’s Grammar, Part I, 
| 10 books of Fenelon’s Télémaque 
| | or equivalent, 
| | Ability to translate easy French at 
P None. None. | sight. 
a | year requirement : 
i=) } | A, de Vigny’s La Canne de Jonc. 
| Merimée’s Colomba. 
a Sand’s La Mare au Diable, 
| French Lyrics. : 
a | | V. Hugo’s Quatrevingt-Treize. 4 
Balzac’s E ugenie Grandet | 
Dumas’ Les Trois Mousquetaires. | 


i 
| 
if 
i 
{| 
i 
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A.B, COURSE. COURSE, 


B.S, COURSE, 


| Elementary French and element- 
| ary German, 


and 
Advanced French or advanced | 
erman, 


Elementary French as in A.B. 
| 
| 


Same as in Ph.B. 


Either French or German. 

Edgren’s grammar complete, 

500 duodecimo pages of prose and 
poetry. 

1st 76 pages of Macmillan’s First 
Book of Composition. 

Representing 2 full years of prep- 
aration. 


Advanced French, 
4 a } French or German. 1. Proficiency in advanced gram- 
a | . | mar, 
| = deny 2. Ability to translate standard | 
i So | Ability to translate simple prose at | French acquired by reading in addi- 
j oO | sight, acquired by reading from 200 tion to elementary requirement 1000 || 
z to 400 duodecimo pages from at least | PP- duodecimo, including La Siege | 
5 3 dissimilar works, de Berlin and La derniere classe | 
= Ability to pronounce and under- (Daudet). — =. 
a stand spoken words and simple Colomba Merimée: Mlle de la 
5 phrases. Seigliere, the play—Sandeau. 
Jeanne d’Arc (Henri Martin) and 
one play each of Corneille, Racine, | 
Moliere. 
3. Ability to write in French on 
subject based on above works. 
4. Ability to follow recitation in 
French and to answer in that lan- 
| guage, 
ca Not required, but 1 year’s prepara- 
i tion may be offered. 
Sa 
None. 
<9 
a 
al 
Either French or German. 
we | Ability to translate easy prose | Either French or German, 
<> | | at sight. Same as in A.B. 
= Facility in prose composition. 
= = 
“Any one of these four is required, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and | 
3 years’ preparation is expected. 
W hitney’ s Practical Grammar. 
Introductory Reader. 
Labiche, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. 
> b Daudet, Le Siege de Berlin et 
« Autres Contes (Ed. Jenkins). 
a Grandgent, Composition based on 
fo La Derniere Classe. | 
a | G,. Sand, La Mare au Diable. 
| Halevy, L’Abbé Constantin. 
Grandgent, C omposition based on 
» L’ Abbé Constantin. 
< Corneille, Le Cid. 
Racine, Athalie. j 
— Moliere, Le Bourgeois Gentil- | 
= | homme. } 
a Larousse, Cours Lexicologique de | 
| Style. 
‘rane, Le Romantisme Francais. | 
. Hugo, Hernani. | 


vid ility in pronunciation andcon- | 
versation. 
E quiv alents acc cepted. | 


E ither German or French. 
Elements of Grammar. 

Grandgent’s Short Grammar. | 
Whitney’s Brief | 
_Ability to pronounce. | 


COLLEGE 


” Not sequired, but r may be offered | 
in all courses and requirement is | 
same for al!. 

Van Daell’s Introduction to 

| French Language or Edgren’s Gram- 
| mar, 


Same as in A.B. 


Van Daell’s Introduction to | 
French Authors or Super’s Reader. 


Facility in pronunciation. 


STATE UNIVERSITY) RUTGERS 
OF IOWA 


1 year’s preparation required. 


No requirement. 


Same as in A.B. 


— 

| 

| 

| 
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A.B, COURSE. 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


In place of Greek either of 2 com- 
| binations of Frenchand German wil! 
be accepted. 

German (a) and French (4) 
| or 
| German (4) and French (a) 

French (a). 
| _ Whitney’s Grammar, Parts I and 
II, substituting for exercises of Part 
II ** materials for French Composi- 
tion, Part 1, based on Halévy’s L’ 
| Abbé Constantin (ed. Grandgent, 
Heath & Co.). 

Super’s French Reader, Parts II, 
III, 1V; De Vigny, La Canne de 
Jonc (ed. Spiers). 

Sand, La Mare au Diable; Dau- 
det, Contes (ed. Cameron). 

| Corneille, Polyeucte (ed Fortier). 
| Hugo, Hernani (ed. Matzke). 
| Augier, Le Gendre de M. Poirier. 

Sandeau, Mlle. de la Seigliere 
(ed. Warren). 

Ability to read at sight tested. 

French (4). 

Whitney’s Grammar, Part I. 

Super’s Reader, II, III, IV. 

De Vigny, La Canne de Jone 
(ed. Spiers). 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


2 of these 3 languages. 

Greek, German, French. 

Proficiency in Grammar. 

Ability to pronounce. 

Ability to read at sight any ordi- 
nary prose or poetry. 


BRYN MAWR 
COLLEGE 


None. 


COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


| 
| 
| 
| 


None. 


TENNESSEE 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Either French or German. 

Ability to read easy French, such 
as Rambaud’s Histoire de la civili- 
sation Francaise, 

| and 
Elements of Grammar. 


BARNARD 
COLLEGE 


None. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


None. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Either French or German. 

All of Whitney’s Practical French 
Grammar or an equivalent. 

Ability to translate simple prose 
at sight, acquired by reading 300 
pages of modern narrative and con- 
versational prose. 


None. 


B.S. COURSE, 


2 of these 3 languages, Latin, 
French, German. 


Same as in Ph. B. 


None. 


French or German or Latin is 


| required, 


Elements of Grammar tested by 


| prose composition of simple sen- 


tences and by questions. 
Sight translation of easy prose. 


None. 
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REQUIREMENTS IN FRENCH 


A.B. COURSE, 


Pu.B, COUR 


| guages are required 
| guage 


Requirement if 


| offered as 
language sup- 
| posed to cover 


= 2 years’ work. 
| 5 tecitations a 
week. 
| 
< 
a 
a 
< 
> 
Requirement if 
offered as 3d 
language. 
tal 
=) 
z 
QD 
oO 
< 
Elementary 
a 
a 
=) 
Da 
=) 
Advanced 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


2d | 


| classe 


In addition t to Latin 2 other lan- 
The 2d lan- 
may be Greek or German or 
French; the 3d language may be 
French or German. 

Thorough knowledge of grammar 
and ability to translate easy English 
prose into French. 

Whitney’s Practical Grammar rec- 
ommended. 

6 of Bocher’s College Plays. 

Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise. 

Souvestre’s Un Philosophe Sous 
Les Toits. 

Juliot’s Mademoiselle Solange. 

Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire. 

Erckmann Chatrian’s Le Con- 
scrit de 1813. 

Practice in Conversation. 


Knowledge of fundamental princi - 
ples of grammar, 

Whitney’s as above, Part I. 

Henri Greville’s Dosia. 

Octave Feuillet’s Le Roman d’un 
jeune homme pauvre. 

Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise. 

3 of Bocher’s College Plays. 

Knowledge of the language rather 
than of grammar sought. 


None. 


No requirement. 


3 groups of requirements, as fol- 
lows: Elementary French orelemen- 
tary German or elementary French 
and elementary and advanced Ger- 
man or elementary and advanced 
French and elementary German. 

(a) Proficiency in elementary 
grammar, to be tested by direct ques- 
tions and by prose composition. 


(4) Ability to translate simple 
prose at sight, acquired by reading 
from 200 to a0 duodecimo pages 


from at least 3 dissimilar works. 


(c) Ability to pronounce and to 
recognize words and phrases when 
spoken. 


(a) P rofit iency in more whe anced 
grammar. 
(3) Ability to translate standard 


French, ac quired by reading not less 
than 1000 duodecimo pages including 
Le Siege de Berlin and La dernicre 
(Daudet); Colomba (Meéri- 
mée) ; Mademoiselle de la Seiglere, 
the play (Sandeau) ; Jeanne d’Arc 
(Henri Martin) ; and one play each 
of Corneille, Racine, Moliere. 

(c) Ability to write in French 
upon subject chosen from works in 
(d). 


None. 


No requirement. 


5 groups of requirements as fol- 
lows: 

Elementary French and elemen 
tary and intermediate German 


or 
elementary and intermediate French 
and elementary German 


or 
| elementary and advanced Ger- 
man and elementary French 
elementary and advanced French 


and elementary German 


or 
elementary and intermediate French 
and elementary and intermediate 
German. 


Intermediate French. 


(a) As in elementary. 

(6) The reading of equivalent of 
500 pages of French, including the 
plays, Mademoiselle de la Seiglicre 
(Sandeau) and Athalie (Racine). 


(c) As in elementary. 


B.S, COURSE, 


Latin or German or French re- 
quired, 
Reading at sight of simple prose. 
Whitney’s Brief Grammar recom- 
mended. 


No requirement. 


Either 

elementary and intermediate French 
or 

elementary and intermediate Ger- 

man. 


Not required, but of either French 


| or German, there will be accepted an 
| amount equivalent to requirement | 


in Latin in A. B. 
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Ph.B, COURSE, 


A.B. COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


| 
None. 
| 


Not required, but either Krench 


or German accepted. 


(a) Chardenal’s 
books of Telemaque. 


course, 1st 2 


(4) Whitney’s grammar; His- | 


toirettes Modernes by Fontaine; Le 
Frangais Pratique by Paul Bercy; 


| prose composition, Blouet’s Primer. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For this degree, 4 sets of require- 
ments are offered, of which 2 require 
both elementary French and elemen- 
tary German and permit advanced 
French and German and 2 require 
either elementary French orelemen- 
tary German and permit either ad- 
vanced French or advanced German. 


Either German or French required. 


Elementary 
F 


rench 


prose. 
Pronounciation emphasized. 


Translation at sight of simple | 


Same as elementary French of 


A.B 


Advanced 


French 


Translation at sight of standard | 
prose. 
Grammar. 


Composition, based on Daudet’s 
La Derniere Classe and Le Siege de 
Berlin, Mérimée’s Colomba, San- 
deau’s Mlle. de la Seigliere, the 
play. 

One play from each of Corneille, 
Racine, Moliere. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


None required, but may be ofered | 
as follows: 


Either (a) or both (a) and (4). 


(a) Whitney’s grammar, Part I; 
Grandgent’s composition, 1 book; 
400 duodecimo pages of modern 
prose and poetry. 

Ability to translate simple spoken 
French. 

This reading is recommended: 
Super’s or Whitney’s Reader ; Con- 
tes de Daudet; Labiche’s Voyage 
de M. Perrichon; Malot’s Sans 
Famille, 

or 
Chatrain’s Conscrit de 1813. 

Equivalent accepted. 

(4) Proficiency in advanced gram- 
mar; composition (Grandgent’s on 
L’ Abbé Constantin and 20 exercises 
on La Belle Nivernaise or full 
equivalent) ; reading of 1200 duode- 
cimo pages of at least 5 standard 
authors. 

Ability to understand questions | 
and phrases in simple French, and 
to take grammatical dictations, 


Same as in A. B. 


_ Five years’ work in any of the 
languages, Latin, 
French, German, 


Same as in A.B. 


Two years’ work in any of the | | 


four languages. 


LEHIGH 
UNIV. 


No requirements. 


No requirements. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Grammar 


Not required, but may be offered. 
Thorough knowledge required. 


English. 
A.B, 


No requirements. 


‘Two. languages required, ‘besides 
This may be French as in 


ranslation 


Grandgent’s recommended. | 


Of ordinary prose and poetry. 


Prose 
Composition 


Of simple sentences. 


Minimum amount to be read, as 
follows : 

Super’s French Reader (Parts II, 
III, IV); Erckman - Chatrian’s 
Madame Thérese ; Fontaine’s His- 
troiettes Modernes, 1; Sand’s La 
Mare au Diable. 


_Equivalents s accepted. 


EVELYN 


COLLEGE 


Grammar 


Rudiments, 


Sight 
Fransiation 


Of easy French. 


Prose 
Composition 


Required. 
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REQUIREMENTS IN FRENCH 


w 
un 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


One year of French or German 
required, 

This means proficiency in elemen- 
tary grammar, ability to translate 
simple prose at sight, and ability to 
pronounce and understand the 
spoken language. 


Either French or German is re- 
quired, representing 3 years’ work, 
as follows: 

1st year as in A, B,. 


(2) (@) Proficiency in the more 
advanced grammar. In ad- 
dition toa knowledge of the 
accidence, and of the values 
of prepositions and conjunc- 
tions, the candidate must be 
familiar with the essentials of 
French syntax — especially 
the use of modes and tenses — 
and with the more frequently 
recurring idiomatic phrases. 
(4) Ability to translate stand- 
ard French at sight. The 
student is advised to read 
tooo duodecimo pages or more 
of standard French, including 
Colomba (Mérimée): 
cheur d’Islande (P. Loti); 
Graziella (Lamartine); 
Tartarin de Tarascon 
(Daudet). 

(c) Ability to write in French 


a composition upon one of | 


several subjects selected from 
the works specified in the pre- 
ceding section. 

(d) Ability to follow a recita- 
tion conducted in French and 
to answer in that language 
questions asked by the in- 
structor. 


Ability to use the language 
effectively, to be tested by 
(a) Examination ad- 
vanced syntax (Whitney’s 
Grammar, 2d part). 

(4) Translation of English 
prose into idiomatic French. 
(c) Translation of Modern 
French prose. 


(3 


| 


(@) An essay upon one of | 


several subjects selected 
from the following works: 
Balzac’s Exgénte Grandet, 
Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame 
de Parts. 

(e) Answers in French to 
questions on the history of 
French Literature from the 
Renaissance to the present 
time. Demogeot’s 
de lailttérature francaise 
is recommended. 


B.S. COURSE. 


Either French or German as in 
h.B. 


| 

| | 


AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


| COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY 


| 
| 


DEPAUW || 
UNIVER- 
SITY. 


| 


NIA 


UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFOR- 


UNIV. OF 
| COLORADO 


| BROWN UNIVERSITY 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


REQUIREMEN 


‘TS IN GERMAN. 


A.B. COURSE. 


None. 


French or German. 


Translation at sight of easy prose 
and of easy English into German. 


Rudiments of grammar. 
50 pages of easy prose. 
Grimm’s Marchen, 


or 
Meissner’s Aus Meiner Welt. 


None. 


German or French. 
1 year’s work. 


| French or German. 
Proficiency in elementary gram- 
| mar. 
Whitney’s Brief Grammar. 
Ability to translate simple prose 
at sight, acquired by reading 200 
duodecimo pages of easy German, 
chiefly narrative prose with a few 
| lyrics. 
| Ability to pronounce and recognize 
| words and simple phrases when 
spoken. 


None. 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


French or German. 

3 Semester’s work. 

Thorough knowledge of grammar. 
Ability to read easy prose. 


£ ither French or German. 
Ability to read simple prose at 
sight. 


Knowledge of principles of gram- 


mar. 
Ability to translate simple Eng- 
lish into German. _ 


German or French. 
1 year’s work. 


French or German with Latin 
or 
both without Latin. 


Same as A.B. 


French or German. 

Brandt’s, Joynes-Meissner’s or 
Whitney’s grammar. 

Brandt’s Reader or the larger por- 
tion of Whitney’s. 

Three or four classic plays or se- 
lections from classic authors, as 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
Stuart, Lessing’s Minna von Barn- 
helm, Goethe’s Egmont or Hermann 
und Dorothea, and selections from 
Goethe’s, Lessing’s, 
Freytag’s prose. 


Accurate knowledge of grammar, | 
ability to translate into the German, | 


to translate ordinary German at sight 


or Maria | 


Heine’s or 


B.S. COURSE, 


‘Two of these languages: Latin, 
French, German. 


The work of first three terms in 
| college or anequivalent. This must 
| embrace thorough knowledge of 
forms, reading at sight, translation 
| into German of simple English 
prose. 
| _250 pages 1 must have been read. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


"French or German. 
General principles of grammar. 
Whitney: pp. 23-153 and 278- 


| 284, 

| or 
| Otto: pp. 18-253, 
| or 


| Huss: pp. 9-101 of the Theoretical 
| Part, the sections with heavy-faced 
| references only. 


| Ability to translate simple prose 
| such as Grimm’s Marchen (Otis’ ed. 
Pp. 1-49) 
or 
Boisen’s Prose (pp. 3-51) 


| or 
Joynes’s Part II and pp. 
| 85-110 of of Part 


French or German. 


Same as A.B. 


Either French or German or both. 


Same as Ph.B. 


3 years of either Latin or German 
or 
a division of the three years between 


them, giving at least one year to 
German. 


| French or German. 


Same as Ph.B. 


In and after 1897, two years of 
both German and French will be re- 
| quired, unless Greek or Latin are 
substituted in part. 
Brandt’s Grammar and Reader. 
Freytag’s Soll und Haben. 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm or 
equivalents. 


and to pronounce readily and cor- | 


rectly. 


3 
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REQUIREMENTS IN GERMAN 353 


A.B. COURSE. Pu.B, COURSE, B.S, COURSE, 
| 
| ——--- 
< 
French or German. | 
| SP Ability to read easy German such | 
| Re as Hauff’s or Grimm’s Marchen. 
i | The elements of grammar. 
| 
Joynes- Meissner’s Grammar. | 
2 Joynes’s Reader. | | 
Om | Bernhardt’s Im Zwielicht, Vol. I. | G iit 
| Auerbach’s Briggitta (Gore) yerman or Latin. 
&O None. 
} Bernhardt’s Novelletten-Biblio- Same as Ph.B. 
thek, Vol. | | 
A 
a | | Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm or | 
a | equivalents. 
— — — — = 
4 | Not required but may be offered. 
5 | Elements of Grammar. 
o | | Ability to translate at sight simple 
za | | prose, acquired by reading 400 pages 
I None. | of prose and 4o of ballads or lyrics. 
of y 
arn | Ability to pronounce and to under- 
3 | stand spoken language. at : 
5S | Ability to translate into idiomatic 
German. 
Zz | | 
| 
Ze | 
53 None. | Same as B.S. Essentialsof Grammar; Easy Prose. 
: 
= 
| | 
| | 
| Either German or rench. | 
Qo | 1 year of grammar. | | 
he | reading, writing and con | Same as Ph.B. | 
ry | Ability to read at sight_and to | 
| translate into German. 
ati | | Either French or German. 
} | Correct pronunciation. } 
| | Essentials of grammar. 
| |  Collar’s Eysenbach. 
| Joynes-Meissner’s. 
og | | Whitney’s, 
~D | None | | Oran equivalent. 
Ps | | | 60 reading lessons in any standard 
ZO | | | reader, 
a | Memorizing of 9 to 12 poems. 
> } Careful study of two plays, as 
Minna von | 
5 | Der Neffe als Onkel. 
| Die | 
| | | T here are three groups of require- 
; > | ments from which choice of one may 
| | be made. In two of these the mod- 
5 D | | Either French or German. | ern language requirement is either 
i & I. Thomas’ Practical Grammar. French I or German I (as in Ph.B.). 
4 Wenckelbach’s Lesebuch. In the 3d group both French I and | 
4 - | Heyse’s Madchen von Treppi. | German I and either French II or 
| None | Riehl’s Gerechtigkeit Gottes. | German II. 
3 - Zschokke’s Der tote Gast. | II. Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 
Or equivalent, such as will,enable s Minna von 
ral candidate to read easy passages at und 
sight and answer elementary gram- E Sane ac 4 
4 matical questions. sc endert, pielhagen, an 
| TS. lateral readings from 
| these authors. | 
| Prose composition. | 
= French or German required. 
Either French or German may be | 
| None. | substituted in sufficient amount for 97° 
ER | | the A.B, requirement in Greek. | i amount equivalent to 2 years 
| study. 
| | Either French or German. 
am | } | _ Joynes-Meissner’s Grammar, Part 
3S I, and more important lessons of Part 
| | III. 
0% 
| None. | Joynes’ Reader. 
a> | |  Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche. 
| Storm’s Immensee. 
ath | Freytag’s Die Journalisten. Any 
| real equivalent accepted. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B. COURSE. 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


B.S. COURSE. 


UNIV. OF 
VERMONT 


None. 


Not required, but may be offered 
| in amount equivalent to the require- | 
ment in Greek for A.B 


| 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


None “required, 
| offered. 

| Otis’ Grammar. 
| Brandt’s Reader complete. 

| Wilhelm Tell (Deering’s Text). 
| 

| 


but it may 


Sight reading (Der zerbrochene 
Krug). 
| Exercises in composition and dic- 
| tation (2 years’ wor 


|| UNIVERSITY OF|| HAMILTON || 
|PENNSYLVANIA), COLLEGE 


AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY 


OF NORTH 


UNIVERSITY || WASHINGTON | 
CAROLINA 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


| 
| 
| 


None. 


| Not required, but may be offe red. 

| _@ Collar - Eysenbach’s German 

| Lessons (Longer Course), or equiva- 

lent knowledge of which will be 

tested partly by prose composition. 

| 6 200 pp. selected from 3 of these 
authors: Benedix, Hauft, Heyse, 
Riehl, and Zschokke, 


None. 


None. 


| In place of Greek there will be 
| accepted, 2 years’ course in either 
| French or German or a 1 year’s 
| course in either, witha year’s 
| course in advanced mathematics, 


2 


1st year 


Ability to translate simple prose 
| at sight, acquired by reading 250 pp. 
| of narrative prose. 
| Proficiency in elementary gram- 
mar, 

Facility in prose composition. 
Ability to pronounce. 


150 pp. of prose fiction and also 
Freytag’s Doktor Luther. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 

Gothe’s Hermann und Dorothea, 

Lyon’s_ Schiller’s Leben und 
Werke. Equivalents accepted, 

Ability to translate at sight. 

Facility in composition acquired | 
by translating 7 
| into English. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER 


None. 


5 pp. narrative prose | 


None. 


Same as A.B. 


Brandt’ s s Grammar, Part 
from Part II sections on word-for- 
mation and accent. 

The rst series of Todeman’s exer- 
cises. 

50 pp. of Brandt’s Reader. 


None. 


| 
| 


Same as in Ph.B. 


Either German or French, but | 


both may be offered. 


Same as A.B. 


None. 


None. 


Either French or German, 
_ Practical knowledge of pronuncia- 
tion. 
Thorough mastery of elements of 
grammar, 
Part I, or 
itney’s, to Word- Formation, to- 
gether with colloquial exercises 
based on same, 
The careful reading of too duo- 
decimo pages of easy German, 
chiefly narrative prose. 


Both French and German, 


Same as in Ph.B. 


TEXAS 


UNIV. OF 


None. 


None. 
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A.B. COURSE. Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. 
} 


| 

One of 3 combinations required: 

Greek and German, or Greek an 

French, or French and German. Of 

these pairs a maximum requirement 

in one language must be presented, | 

A minimum requirement in the | 

other will be accepted. | 

Maximum Requirement: | 
1. Pronunciation. Elementary 
grammar, the rules of which the | 


student must be able to state in Ger- | 


man, 3. Ability to understand | 
i | spoken German, 4. Fluency in 
; conversation. Ability to under- 


stand and recite some short speci- 
mens of choice lyric poetry. 6. 
Ability to translate easy German at 
at sight. 7. Ability to translate 
easy English into German, to write 
sinante compositions and to use 
script. 

These results can be obtained by 
the ——- course or an equivalent. | 
Deutsche Grammatik by Wencke- | 


QQ bach-Schrakamp, pp. 1-156, 193-291. 
o Ch. Harris’ Prose Composition, 
PP. 1-54. 
<) Reading: Deutsches Lesebuch, | 
S by Wenckebach, pp. 1-126 and 167- 
247. For sight reading, Me issner’s 
is Aus meiner Welt, I —— s Minna 
i von Barnhelm and 3 books of 
21 Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. } 
Conversation: Deutscher An- 
| schauung-Unterricht, by Wencke- | 
bach, pp. 1-52, 2 128- | 
2 161. Idioms, pp. 315- 
Poetry: Die Sc n Deutschen 
Lieder, by Wenckebach; 1st 5 
** Volkslieder’’ and numbers 2, 3, 8, 
10, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 26, 
28, 30, 32, 33, 34) 37> 40, 42, 45, 46, 
47 50, 51 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, com- 
mitted to memory. } 
Minimum Requirement a choice | 
of A. and } 
A. Deutsche Grammatik, pp. } 
1-130, 262-270. Prose Composition, | 
pp. I-21. | 
Reading: Deutsches Lesebuch, 
pp. 1-125, 167-247. | 
Poetry committed to memory: 
Lesebuch, pp. | 
Speaking exercis Deutscher 
Anschauungs- Unterricht, pp. 1-36. 
Idioms, pp. 315-319. 
3. Ability to read easy prose at 
sight, acquired by reading 200 pp. of 
such texts as Andersen’s Bilderbuch 
ohne Bilder, Fouqué’s Undine, 
Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl, 
Either French or German, 
| Proficiency in grammar, 
| Mastery of any 3 of the following: 
Andersen’s Marchen. 
| Andersen’s’ Bilderbuch ohne 
< | | Bilder. 
x Putlitz’s Was sich der Wald 
< erzihlt. 
4 m | Joyne’s Reader. 
| Storm’s Immensee. 
| | |  Leander’s Traiimereien, 
| Des von der 
| Cc ec 
° | None. | Glocke. 
| |  Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 
j= | | | Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, 
| a } | | Chamisso’s Peter Schemihl. 
} |  Hauff’s Dar Wirthshaus im Spes- 
> | | Sart. ; 
|e | | | Buchheim’s Balladen und Ro- 
| | | Manzen, 
| | | | |  Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel, 
| | } | Gore’s Science Reader, for stu- 
| } | | dents who are to carry technical 
} } | courses. 
Plonnies Prinzessin Ilse. 
Sag None. None. 
i=) | 


| | 
| 


| 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B. COURSE. 


Pu.B. COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE. 


Either French or German or both. 


Ss | Ability to translate easy prose and 
J | verse at sight. 
| Principles of grammar. 
ay | Composition of easy prose. 
wee These requirements may be met by 
on | Brandt’s Joynes- Meissner’s or 
| Whitney’s Grammar. 
<> | Brandt’s or Whitney’s Reader and 
ad | careful study of one or more of 
as modern dramas. 
=| First 26 exercises in Harris’ Prose | 
< | Composition. 
P= Equivalent of 2 years in High 
a | School. 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| None. 
| 
| } 
Be | 
& | 
| None. 
an 
or 
— 
| 
o | 
| 
| 
5S | 
| None. 
S | 
| 
| 
| 
2 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
= 
a 
a 
+4 None. 
& 
= 
2 
= 
° 
None. 
Sx 
= 
& 
< | 
| 


Either French or German. 


Ability to pronounce. 


Familiarity with leading facts of 


grammar, evinced by facility and | 


accuracy in composition, 


400 pages of miscellaneous read- | 
ing, enabling candidate to read 


ordinary German prose at sight. 


Careful study of one 
drama, Schiller’s Tell recommended. 


Either French or German or both, 
Same as in Ph.B. 


classical | 


Either one or both of French and | 


German. 


Joynes-Meissner’s Grammar, 
complete. 

Joynes’ Reader, complete. 

Hauff’s Lichtenstein. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 

Huss’s Sessenheim. 

Buchheim’s Dichtung und Wahr 
heit. 

Equivalents accepted. 


Same as Ph.B. 


French or German. 
Otto’s Elementary Grammar; 
Das deutsche Buch von Daell; 
Lyric Poems and Ballads memor- 
ized. 

3randt’s Reader. 

Narrations. 

Memorizing. 

Composition. 

German Exercises ( Stein.) 

Fluch der Schonheit. 

Spielmann’s Kind, Riehl. 

L’Arrabiata, Heyse. 

Equivalents accepted. 

Examination conducted in Ger- 
man. 


1. Proficiency in grammar. q 
Ability to translate simple English 


into German, 


2. Ability to translate ordinary 
German, acquired by reading, in ad- 


| dition to needful elementary read- 


ing: 
Fluch der Schénheit (Riehl). 

Aus dem Staat Friedrichs 
Grossen (Freytag). 

Die Harzreise ( Heine). 

Wahrheit und Dichtung (Goethe). 
1st 3 books. 

Minna von Barnhelm (Lessing). 

Wilhelm Tell and Lied von der 
Glocke (Schiller). 

30 pages of lyrics or ballads. 

3. Ability to write in German on 
subject taken from above works. 

4. Ability to follow recitation in 
German and answer questions in that 
language. 


des 


Either German or French. 


Joynes-Meissner’s Grammar, 

| complete, 

| Ability to translate ordinary 

| prose at sight. 

| 

| 300 pages of prose and poetry. 

Representing 2 full years of prep- | 

aration. | 
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REQUIREMENTS IN GERMAN 


A.B. COURSE, 


Pu.B. COURSE 


B.S. COURSE, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


COLBY 
UNIV 


YALE 
UNIV. 


RSITY 


INDIANA UNIVE 


RUTGERS 
COLLEGE 


BRYN MAWR 
COLLEGE 


None. 


French or German, 


1. Proficiency in Elementary 
Grammar, 

2. Ability to translate simple 
prose at sight, acquired by reading 
from too to 200 duodecimo pages of 
chiefly narrative prose with a few 
lyric poems 

3. Ability to pronounce and un- 
derstand spoken werds and simple 
phrases, 


None. 


Either French or German. 

Ability to translate easy prose at 
sight. 

Facility in prose composition. 


Any one of these 4 required: 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and 
3 years’ preparation expected. 

Joynes- Meissner’s grammar. 

Boisen’s and Von Jage- 
mann’s materials for German prose 
composition. 

Lessing, Minna von 
and Nathan der Weise. 

Schiller, Maria Stuart and Wil- 
helm Tell. 

Geethe, Hermann and Dorothea. 

Scheffel, Trompeter von Sikkin- 
gen. 

Ekkehard, selections. 

Freytag, Soll and Haben, Martin 
Luther and other selections from 
Bilder aus der Deutchen Vergan- 
genhe it. 


prose 


3arnhelm 


Either German or French. 


Elements of grammar. 
Whitney’s Brief Grammar. 


or 
Joynes- Meissner’s Grammar. 


Ability to pronounce. 


2 of these 3 languages—Greek, 
French, German. 

Ability to pronounce. 

Knowledge of 


ordinary gram- 
matical forms. 


Ability to read at sight ordinary 
German, 


Elementary Grammar. 

Ability to read easy German at 
sight. 

The reading of 200 pp. of Whit- 
ney’s, Harris’s or Joyne’s Reader. 

Grimm’s or Andersen’s Miarchen. 


Elementary French avd Elemen- 
tary German 

and 

Advanced French or 
German. 

Elementary German as in A.B. 


Advanced 


Advanced German. 

1. Proficiency in advanced gram- 
mar. 
2. Ability to translate ordinary 
German, acquired by reading, in 
addition to elementary requirement: 

Fluch der Schénheit (Riehl). 

Aus dem Staat Friedrichs 
Grossen (Freytag). 

Die Harzreise ( Heine). 

Dichtung und Wahrheit (Goethe), 
1st 3 books. 

Minna von Barnhelm (Lessing). 

Wilhelm Tell and Lied von der 
Glocke (Schiller). 

30 pages of lyrics or ballads. 

3. Ability to write in German on 
subject taken from above works. 

4. Ability to follow recitation in 
German and to answer in that lan 


guage, 


des 


Either French or German. 


Same as in A.B. 


Same as in Ph.B. 


an 

Either a year of French or a 2d 
year of German. 

2d year requirement. 

Advanced German Grammar. 

Ability to write simple German. 

Two of the following: 

Riehl, Der Fluch der Schénheit. 

Burg Neideck, Heyse, Das Mad- 
chen von Treppi. 

Schiller, Wilhelm Tell or Maria 
Stuart. 

Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm. 

Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea 


or 
Lyrics of Geibel, Heine or Riick- 
ert. 


Same as Ph.B. 


None. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B, COURSE. 


Pu. B. COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


OF IOWA 


Not required, but accepted in all 
courses. 
Requirement is same forall. 
oynes - Meissner’s Grammar 
(Parts I and III). 
About 50 pp. 
Joynes’s Reader. 
All of Storm’s Immensee and 
Gerstzcker’s Germelshausen. 
Facility in pronunciation. 
1 year’s preparation required. 


selected from 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


In place of Greek, either of 2 com- 
binations of German and French 
accepted. 

German (a) and French (4), or 

German (4) and French (a) 

German (a). 

Otis’ Elementary Grammar. 

Buchheim’s Reader Part I and 71 
pp. of Part II (Clarendon Press) 

Schiller, Wilhelm Tell (Ed. 
Buchheim). 

Goethe, Egmont (Ed. Buchheim). 

Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm 
(Clarendon Press) Harzreise. 

Freytag, Aus dem Staat Fried- 
richsdes grossen (Ed. Hager). 

Prose Composition (Whitney’s 
Grammar, Exercises, 2d series). 

Ability to read at sight tested. 

German (4). 

Otis’ Elementary Grammar. 

Buchheim’s Reader, Part I, pp. 

8 


Meissner’s Conversation, pp. 1- 
8. 


| 
| 


| 


COLGATE UNI- 
VERSITY 


None. 


| versational prose. 


Either French or German, 

Ability to pronounce. 

Elements of grammar, Joynes- 
Meissner’s or equivalent. 

Ability to read simple German at 
sight, acquired by reading. 

200 pages of narrative and con- 


2 of these 3 languages—Latin, 
French, German. 


Same as Ph. B. 


SEE 


UNIV. OF 
TENNES- 


None. 


BARN- 
ARD 
COLLEGE 


Either French or German. 

Ability to read easy prose such | 
as Andersen’s or Grimm’s Miarchen, 
and elements of grammar. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


None. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


In addition to Latin 2 other lan- 
guages are required. The 2d lan- 
guage may be Greek or German or 
French; the 3d language may be 
German or French, 


Requirement if 
offered as 2nd, 


Language 
Supposed to cover 
two years’ work, 
5 recitations per 
week. 


Thorough knowledge of grammar. 
Easy prose composition. Immer- 
mann, Der Oberhof (Cambridge 
Univ. Press Ed.). Goethe, Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit (Buchheim Ed.). 
Lessing, Minna von  Barnhelm. 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tell (Deering 
Ed.). Goethe, Hermann und Doro- 
thea. Freytag, Die Journalisten 
(Heath Ed.). f the foregoing, 
ability to give some account in Ger- 
man is required. Practice in con- 
versation and ability to use script 


with facility. 


(at least T year’ ’s work). 


"French or German or Latin is | 
required. 
Elements of grammar tested by | 
prose composition of simple sentences | 
and by questions. | 
Sight translation of simple prose | 


Requirement if 
offered as 3d. 


Language 


Language, I. II 

3 of the following: 

Fouque, Undine; Storm, Im- 
mensee ; Heyse, L’Arrabiata; Ger- 
stacker, Germelshausen; Freytag, | 
Soll und Haben (Macmillan Ed. ). | 


Schmitz, Elements of German | 
| 


vTrarrer 
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A.B, COURSE. | Ph.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. 
| 
| 
| 
me None. | None. None. 
RO 
= 
a. Latin or German or French re- 
| quired. 
one. | P 
ae Reading of simple German prose 
| | at sight. 
| Elements, Parts I and 
Za | II. 
<3 | Boisen’s Preparatory Book, Part I. 
z Grammar. and 
| Jagemann’s 10 pages, 
& 
OB None. and Syntax or equivalents. 
Ee Prose Composition. | Practical knowledge of pronuncia- 
= tion. 
an | Vocabulary of 200 words for con- 
ry 
as | versational use, 
a) | _Ability to write in script. 
3 groups of equivalents as fol- 5 groups a requirements as fol- 
ows: ows : | 
Elem. French = Elem. German, French Either 
Intermediate German, | Elem, and Interm, French 
| vanced German, or or 
} or Elem. and Interm. Frenchand Elem. | Elem. and Interm, German. 
| Elem, and Advanced French and | German, | 
| Elem, German. or 
| 
| (a) Proficiency in elementary | Elem, and Advanced German and 
} | grammar to be tested by direct ques- | Elem. French 
| | tions and by prose composition. 
| | (6) Ability to translate simple or 
prose at sight, acquired by reading | Elem. and Advanced French and 
a | Biomentary 152-200 duodecimo pages, chiefly | Elem. German, 
ed narrative, with a few lyric poems. 
or 
| (c) Ability to pronounce and un- al h i 
words and simple phrases | an nterm. French anc 
8 when spoken. Elem. and Interm. German, 
(a) Proficiency is in more advanced 
| grammar. 
P | (4) Ability to translate ordinary 
o | German, acquired by reading, in | 
addition to above elementary re- | Intermediate German. 
| quirement, | 
Der Fluch der Schénheit (Riehl). | (a) As in Elementary. 
Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des gros- (6) Translation of equivalent of | 
sen (Freytag). 400 pages, including Wilhelm Tell | 
Advanced Die Harzreise (Heine). (Schiller) and 20 pages of lyrics or 
y 
1st 3 books of Dichtung und | ballads, 
Wahrheit (Goethe). 
Minna von Bernhelm (Lassing), (c) Ability to pronounce and ren- 
Wilhelm Tell und Das Lied von | d¢t simple sentences into the lan- 
der Glocke (Schiller) guage. 
and 30 pages of lyrics and ballads. 
(c) Ability to write in German 
Oe subject chosen from works in 
| 
a) | French or German equivalent to 
22 None. | the requirement for Latin in A.B, 
| | 
Grammar Rudiments. 
| 
> 
| as Prose 
| Composition 
Not required, but either French or 
| German accepted, 
(a) Meissner. 
(6) Whitney’s 
Boisen’s 
aw None. an 
Buchheim’s Poetry. 
az (c) Niebuhr’s Heroen 
2S Geschichten 
< (d@) Goethe’s Sesenheim 


Reference grammar, Whit- 
ney’s or Brandt’s. 


Equivalents accepted. 


| 
| 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B, COURSE. 


Pu.B. COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


German 


Advanced 
German 


| 
} 


One ° aad of German or French | 
require 


This means proficiency in the ele- 
ments of the language, including : 

(a) 
the more common prepositions, the 


Either French or German is re 
pag representing 3 years’ work 
as follows: 

rst year as in A.B, 

(2) Proficiency in the language 
and literature, including: 

(a) A thorough knowledge of ac- 
cidence (with the elements of word 


| formation), of the principal values 


of prepositions and conjunctions, 
and of the essentials of German 
syntax—particularly that of the 
modal auxiliaries and the subjunctive 


| and infinitive moods. 


(6) The translation of ordinary 
German at sight. This presupposes, 
in addition to the elementary require- 


| ment, the reading of 220 pages of 


| works: Burg 
Familiarity with inflection, | 


simpler uses of the modal auxiliary, | 


and elementary word-order and | 
syntax. 

(4) Ability to translate a passage 
of 7 Me prose at sight, with the 
| help of a vocabulary of the less 
usual words, 


and to recognize German words and 
simple phrases when uttered, 


“For this 4 sets of require- 
ments are offered, of which 2 require 
both elementary French and ele- 
mentary German, and permit ad- 
vanced French and German, and 2 | 
require either elementary French or 
elementary German, and | 
either advanced French or ad- 
vanced German, 


| Translation at 


TOs 
Pronunciation emphasized. 


German prose. 
Grammar. 
Composition based on 
Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schénheit. 


Freytag’s Aus dem Staat Fried- 


| richs des grossen, 

Heine’s Die Harzieise. 

Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, rst 3 books. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 


sight of simple | 


Translation at sight of modern 


modern comedy and of the following 
eideck (Riehl), Aus 
dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen 
(Freytag) ; the rst 3 books of Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit (Goethe) ; Min- 
na von Barnhelm (Lessing) ; Wil- 
helm Tell and Lied von der Glocke 
(Schiller), 

(c) The writing in German of a 
paragraph upon one of several sub- 


ds | jects selected from the works speci- 
(c) Ability to pronounce German | 


| 


| conducted in 


| effectively as a means of oral and | 


| English prose into idiomatic Ger- | 


fied in the preceding list. 

(d@) Ability to follow a recitation 
German, an to 
answer in that language questions 
asked by the instructor, 


(3) Ability to use the language 


written expression, tested by 
(a) The translation of continuous 


| man, 


(d) 


| the following works: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell and Das | 


| Lied von der Glocke, 
30 pages of f ly rics and ballads. 


Not required, but may be offered. 


ight 
Translation. 


Thorough knowledge required. 
Joynes—Meissner recommended. 


Of ordinary prose and poetry. 


Prose 
Composition, 


Of simple sentences. 


| Minimum amount to be read as 
follows: 
Harris’ German Reader, 
Storm’s Immensee, Geschichten 
aus der Tonne. 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, 


Equivalents accepted. 


| 
| 
| 


For 1896: Schiller’s Geschichte 
des dreissigjahrigen Kriegs,Goethe’s 
Goetz von Berlichingen and Les- 
sing’s Emilia Galotti. 


A brief essay in German upon | 
| one of several subjects selected from 


Either French or German. 
As in Ph.B. 


Either German or French re- 
quired. 


Same as German of 


Besides English two other lan- 
guages are required, of which one 
may be German, as in A.B. 
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A.B. COURSE. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


None required, but may be offered 
as follows: 
Either a or both a and 4. 


{) Elementary grammar, as 


Prose Composition. 

Reading of 200 pages such as 
Brandt’ 's Joynes’ Reader. 
3rimm’s or Andersen’s Marchen. 

Uhland’s Ballads or 

Niebuhr’s Heroen Geschichten. 


(6) Advanced Grammar. 

Ability to write simple connected 
prose. 

Reading of 500 pages (in addition 
to (a), such as less difficult standard 
dramas, as 

Minna von Barnhelm, Tell or 
Maria Stuart. 

Riehl’s Novellen, 

Freytag’s Soll 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, 
and the easier lyrics of such poets as 
Goethe, Schiller, Geibel, Heine, 
Riickert, Platen. 


and MHaben 


No requirements. 


tis’ Elementary Grammar, Part | 


Pu.B,. COURSE. 


Same as A.B. 


| 


B.S, COURSE. 


Same as A.B. 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
) 
\/LLINOWA 


REQUIREMENTS IN GREEK. 


A.B, COURSE, Pu.B, COURSE, | B.S. COURSE. 


Grammar Goodwin’s. 


Prose : White’s Beginner’s Book Com- 
Composition | plete or Jones’s, 26 exercises. 


4 of Anabasis or r10 pp. of Good- 


Xenophon win’s Reader. 


Homer 3 of Iliad with prosody. 


UNIVERSITY 


Sight translation of easy Attic 
prose. 


WESTERN RESERVE 


Goodwin’s or Hadley’s. Boise’s 


Grammar or White’s rst Lessons. 


| a Jones’s or Woodruff’s. 


| Xenophon 30f Anabasis. 


UNIV. OF 
MICHIGAN 


Optional, for either French or Ger- 
man may be substituted in part for 
Greek or both French and German 
for all the Greek. 


Maximum Requirement. 
Hadley-Allen’s or Goodwin’s, 
with some book of rst Lessons, 


Etymology must be thoroughly 
mastered, 


Prose , Collar and Daniell’s, Jones’s, 
Composition | Winchell’s or Woodruff’s, entire. 


a Of Attic and Homeric Greek. 


Xenophon 3 of Anabasis. 


Homer 3 of Iliad with Scansion. 


~ 
= 
° 
> 


Minimum Requirement. 
Systematic Study of Etymology 
from Goodwin’s or Hadley-Allen’s 
Grammar with book of rst Lessons. 
At least 3 chapters of Anabasis, 
Practice in writing Greek. 


(This does not admit to a College 
course in Greek.) 

Idiomatic English in translation 
insisted on. 


Grammar. 


Elementary prose composition. 


Sight translation of easy Greek. 


Any 3 of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Grammar Hadley’s or Goodwin’s. 


Prose Jones’ entire or Arnold’s 12 exer- 
Composition | cises. 


4 of Anabasis or Goodwin’s 
Xenophon Reader 112 pp. 


1 book of Iliad may be substituted 


Homer for r book of Xenophon 


Ability to translate at sight easy 
Attic prose. Prose composition to 
extent of rst 20 lessons of Jones’s 
or an equivalent from Collar and 
Daniel’s Idiomatic English insisted 
on in translation, 


TULANE 
UNIV. 
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REQUIREMENTS IN GREEK 


A.B, COURSE, 


Px.B, COURSE, 


B.S. COURSE, 


| Grammar 


| _ Optional, French and German 
| being substituted. Hadley-Allen’s 
| or Goodwin’s 


Prose 
Composition 


| Woodruff’s. 


Xenophon 


4 of Anabasis or ability to read 


| average passage at sight. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


3 of lliad or ability to read aver- 


age passage at sight. 


Goodwin's, 


White’s lessons to syntax. 


Composition 


Jones’s or Woodruff’s. 


Xenophon 


ROCHESTER 


3 of Anabasis. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Homer 


3 of Iliad. 


Optional 
Same as A.B. 


Prose 
Composition 


Optional, French and German (or 
| either with advanced mathematics) 
| being substituted. 


| Grammar 


Hadley-Allen’s or Goodwin’s. 


Jones’s or Woodruff’s or Collar 
| and Daniell’s or Allinsons’s (pp. 
| 105-121). 


Xenophon 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


4 of Anabasis or 112 pp. of Good- 
| win’s Reader. 


3 of Iliad. 


Sight translation of easy prose. 


White’s Beginner’s Book. 


Daniell’s Prose Composition. 


Xenophon 


val 
& 
na 
= 
> 
P 


3 0f Anabasis with questions on 
forms and construction. 


UNIVERSITY | 


< 
— 
i=) 
< 
o 
= 
a 
< 
2 
< 
a 


Elementary Greek. 


3 0f Anabasis. 


2 of Homer with prosody. 


Optional. 


Grammar. 


Prose 
Composition 


Collar and Daniell’s. 


Xenophon 


1st 4 of Anabasis. 


Homer 


UNIVERSITY 


1st 2 of Iliad. 


Translation at sight of easy prose. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR 


_ Idiomatic English in translation 
insisted on, 


Grammar 


Goodwin’s or Hadley-Allen’s 


Prose 
Composition 


Collar and Daniell’s Beginner’s 
Composition. 


Xenophon 


4 of Anabasis for two of which 
equivalent from other prose accepted. 


Homer 


3 of Iliad or equivalent of Odyssey 
(preferably Odyssey). 


UNIVERSITY 


Sight translation of Xenophon and 
Homer. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


Ancient geography in connection 
| with above texts emphasized. a 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B, COURSE. Pu,B, COURSE, B.S. COURSE, 


Grammar, 


Prose | Translation of continuous passages 
Composition | of English based on Anabasis, Optional, same as A.B. 


Xenophon 1st 4 of Anabasis. 
Homer | rst 3 of Iliad with prosody. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Sight translation of Attic prose, 


Grammar Hadley-Allen’s or Goodwin’s 


Prose 
Composition 
Xenophon 3 of Anabasis, 


20 chapters of Jones’, 


HAMILTON 
COLLEGE 


Homer 2 of Iliad with prosody. 


Optional as French or German 
may be substituted, 
White’s Beginner’s Book or Frost’s 
| Primer, 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS 


Xenophon 2 of Anabasis or equivalent. 


Grammar, including prosody. 


|] 
|| 
| 


"Xenophon 
Homer 3 of Hiad. 


Sight translation. 


| UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT 


Goodwin or Hadley- Allen’s, 
White’s Beginner’s Book, 


Grammar 


Prose composition, 


4 of Anabasis, for 2 of which 2 of 
Xenophon Hellenica or equivalent in other 
Attic prose may be substituted. 


3 of Iliad or 4 of Odyssey (latter 
preferred). 


VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY 


Sight translation of Attic prose 
and of Homer, 
Goodwin’s, 


Goodwin's Reader 100 pp. or equiv- 
alent. Optional, same as A.B. 


Xenophon 4 of Anabasis, 


COLLEGE 


Homer 3 of Iliad. 


| 


Grammar Hadley- Allen’s or Goodwin’s 


Prose composition, 


4 of Anabasis. 


3 of Iliad. 


WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Sight translation from Xenophon, 


Grammar lessons, 


Prose composition, 


| Xenophon 4 of Anabasis. 
3 of Iliad or equivalent in Xeno- 
phon’s prose, 


|| UNIVERSITY 
| OF WISCONSIN 


Homer 


Grammar Goodwin’s or Hadley’s. 

Prose 
Composition Jones’. 
1st 4 of Anabasis or Goodwin’s 

| Reader. 


1st 3 of Iliad. 


Xenophon 


COLUMBIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Or equivalents, 


ar 
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BOWDOIN 
COLLEGE 


a 
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- 
a 
Q 
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CORNELL 
BROWN UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


RSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


UNIVE 


CORNELL COLLEGE | 


REQUIREMENTS IN GREEK 


A.B, COURSE, 


| 
| 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 


Xenophon 


Homer 


Prose 
Composition 


Xenophon 


Homer 


Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 


Xenophon 


Homer 


Xenophon 


Xenophon 


Goodwin’s Grammar, Goodell’s 
essons, 


Collar and Daniell’s, 


3 of Anabasis, 3 of Hellenica 
3 of liad. 


or equivalents, 


Grammar, 


Woodruft’s Exercises, 
1st 4 of Anabasis, 


1st 2 of Iliad, 


Sight translation of Xenophon, 


Hadley and Allen or Goodwin. 
Jones’ composition. 


4 of Anabasis, 


2 of Iliad. 


Sight translation, 
Grammar, 
Jones’ Composition, 


1st 4 of Anabasis. 
3 of Iliad with prosody, 


Sight translation of easy prose. 


Ability to read at sight simple pas- 
sages of Attic prose, 


Must have read 100 pp, of Attic 
prose, 1800 lines of Homer. 


Grammar, 


Jones’ Composition entire or 1st 
2 parts of Allison's, 


Grammar. 


1st 25 of Jones’ Composition, or 
as far as Part III of Aliinson’s or 
Collar and Daniell’s entire. 


Anabasis entire. 2 of Hellenica 
may be substituted for like part of 
Anabasis. 


3 of either Iliad or Odyssey may 
be substituted for all but 4 books of 
Anabasis, 


Grammar and lessons. 
401 Anabasis, 


3 of Iliad, 


Prose composition, 


Grammar with prosody, White’s 
First Lessons. I ‘ 


1st 4 of Anabasis or instead of last 
3 of above, Goodwin’s Reader, pp. 
37-111. 

Jones’ Prose Composition or equiv- 
alent, 

Inand after 1897 rst 3 of Iliad, 
Sight translation of prose. 


Not required but may be offered, 
asin A.B. 


B.S, COURSE, 


Optional, same as A.B. 


Same as A.B., or None 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B, COURSE. Pu.B. COURSE. B.S, COURSE. 


Goodwin’s Grammar. 


Leighton’s or White’s Lessons. 


Jones’ Prose Composition. 


Xenophon 


3 of Anabasis. 


Grammar. 


Prose Composition. 


Xenophon 


rst 4 of Anabasis. 


(5, 6.7 of Anabasis as substitute | 
for 


Herodotus 


7th book of the History (sec, 1-60, 
172-239), 


Homer 


or, 
as substitute for Herodotus, 
rst 3 of Iliad. 


Grammar. 


20 exercises in Jones’s Prose Com- 
position. 


Xenophon 


40f Anabasis or 100 pp. Good- 
win’s Reader. 


Homer 


3 of Iliad. 


|| DEPAUW 
AMHERST COLLEGE} COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY || 


Translation at sight. 


Grammar 


Goodwin, White’s Beginner’s 
Book, Moss’s First Reader. 


Prose 
Composition 


Woodruff or Harper and Castle. 


MISSOURI 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Xenophon 


3 of Anabasis. 


Grammar 


Required. 


Prose 
Composition 


Required. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Xenophon 


Homer 


4 of Anabasis or Hellenica. 


3 of Iliad or Odyssey. 


translation 


Of Xenophon and Homer. 


Grammar 


Goodwin or Hadley-Allen. 


Prose 
Composition 


ones or Collar and Daniell or 


Woodruff. 


Xenophon 


3 of Anabasis. 


Homer 


of Iliad omitting catalogue of 
ships or 3 of Odyssey with scansion. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 


translation 


Of easy prose. 


Grammar 


Goodwin or Hadley- Allen. 


Xenophon 


3 of Anabasis or 1 of Anabasis and 
equivalent from Hellenica for other 2, 


Homer 


3 of Iliad or 40f Odyssey. 


Prose 
Composition 


Both oral and written, based on 
Attic authors read. 

Either Woodruff’s or Collar’s 
will show quantity required. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Sight 
Franslation 


From Xenophon and Homer. 


Grammar 


Hadley-Allen or Goodwin. 


Xenophon 


Homer 


3 of Anabasis. 


3 of Iliad. 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


Prose 
Composition 


Woodruff’s entire. 
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REQUIREMENTS IN GREEK 


A.B. COURSE. Pu.B, COURSE, B.S. COURSE, 


Grammar | Goodwin or Hadley- Allen, 


Based on 2d book of Anabasis. | 


Prose 
Composition | 


SMITH 
COLLEGE 


Xenophon | 4 of Anabasis. 


Homer 3 of Iliad. 


Grammar | Required. 


Jones’s. Not required, but may be 
offered in place of modern lan- 
guage. 


Prose } 
Composition | 


Xenophon 4 of Anabasis. 


3 of Iliad. 


Goodwin’s. 


100 lessons of White’s Beginner’s 


Composition | 


Xenophon | st 3 of Anabasis. 


Grammar Required. 


Prose 


Composition Based on Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Xenophon 1st 4 books of Anabasis or 5, 6,7 


EVELYN 
COLLEGE 


Homer tst 3 of Iliad, 


Either, not both, Latin or 
Greek required including scan- 
ning of hexameter verse. 


Grammar 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Xenophon 4 of Anabasis, 


Homer 3 of Iliad. 


Sight 
translation 


Of Xenophon and Homer. 


Pro: 


Gumpestiten Jones’s Composition, 25 exercises. 


| HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Candidate may be admitted with- 
out Greek or with minimum require- 
ment of Greek or with maximum. 


Minimum Requirement. 

Translation at sight of simple 
Attic prose with questions on forms 
and constructions, 


Maximum Requirement (besides 
above). 

1. Translation at sight of average 
passages from Homer or of less dif- 
ficult passages from both Homer 
| and Herodotus, with questions on 
| forms, constructions and prosody. 


| 2 Translation into Attic prose of 
| connected narrative. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Collar and Daniell’s, Allinson’s 
Woodruff’s compositions indicate 
kind and quantity of work, 


Grammar Brooks Attic or equivalent. 


Xenophon 3 of Anabasis. 


UNIV. OF 
MINNESOTA 


| White’s Beginner’s Book. 
Grammar Word Studies based on text of 
| Homer. 


New 
Testament | Gospel of St. John. 


1st 1 of Anabasis. 


Xenophon 1st 2 of Hellenica. 


Iliad and Odyssey. 


Homer 2 terms work in each. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Epic Literature Its history and character. 


| 
| Prose Compos’n Collar and Daniell’s. 
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bs BARNARD COLLEGE 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B, COURSE, Pu.B. COURSE. 


B.S, COURSE. 


Grammar 


Xenophon 


Required. 


4 0f Anabasis. 


Homer 


3 of Iliad, with prosody. 


ranslation 


Of Xenophon. 


Prose 
Composition 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Of connected English based rst 4 
of Anabasis. 


” Either of these 2 requirements may 
| be met. 


.B, COURSE, 


General questions on grammar 


Including prosody. | and prosody. 


Prose 
Composition 


Xenophon 


Homer 


COLBY UNIVER : 
SITY 


| LAFAYETTE 


| UNIVERSITY OF 


| 


UNIVERSITY 
of TENNESSEE 


ILLINOIS 


Grammar 


At least 83 pages of Woodruff’s or 
whole of Collar and Daniell’s or 
translation of connected narrative 
based on Greek author read. 


Of simple sentences. 


Translation at sight of average 
passages. 


1st 4 of Anabasis. 


: Translation at si sht of average 
1st 3 of Iliad. | passages. 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


Harkness’ First Greek “Book ¢ or an 
equivalent. 


Jones’ 20 exercises or an equiva- 
lent. 


_ Xenophon 


tst 3 of Anabasis. 


| 
Gempocition 


Ist 2 2 of Hliad. 


Goodwin « or Hadley- Allen. 


| Prose 


| Composition | 


Collar and Daniel! or equivalent. 


Xenophon 


4 0f Anabasis. 


Grammar 


3 of Lliad or 3 Gospels of New 
Testament. 


Ss. 


Prose 


Composition | 


‘Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 
Xenophon 


‘Homer 


“ira nslation 


Grammar 


Collar and Daniell’s. 


3 ‘of “Anabasis or equiv alent | from 
any classic author. 


1st 3 of liad except lines 494-759 
of Book Il. 


Required. 


Jones’ Exercises. 


1st 4 of 


Iliad, with prosody. 
Of easy prose. 


Required. 


Prose 
Composition 


1st 100 lessons of White’ s egin- 
ner’s Book or equivalent. 


Xenophon 


1st 8 chapters of Book Te of “Anab- 
asis or equivalent. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Grammar 


w hite’s Beginner’s Greek Book | 


| or equivalent. 


Prose 
Composition 


Jones’ or equivalent. 


— 
translation 


Of simple Attic prose such as | 


| Xenophon’s Anabasis or Memorabi- 


lia and of average passages from | 


| Homer, with questions on grammar, | 


including prosody. 


Either French or German may be | 
substituted. 


Tourew rrarr 


TOHNS HOPKINS 
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REQUIREMENTS IN GREEK 


A.B, COURSE, } Px.B, COURSE, B.S, COURSE, 


| Grammar Goodwin’s or Hadley’s. 


3 of Anabasis. 


Xenophon 
3 of Iliad. | Same as in A.B. or none. 


Homer 


Collar and Daniell’s. 


COLGATE UNI- 
VERSITY 


ose 
Composition 


| 
| 


(1) The translation at sight of | 
Attic prose similar to that of Xeno- | 
| phon’s Anabasis. | 

(2) The translation into Greek of | 

sentences of average difficulty based 

| upon the Anabasis. | 
(3) The translation at sight and | 

the scansion of an average passage | None required. None required. 
| from Homer, with questions on 

Homeric grammar and prosody. 

(4) The translation into * | 
| phontic Greek of a connected pas- | 
| sage of idiomatic English. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Representing 3 years’ work of 5 
hours a week. 


Required. 
Xenophon 4 Anabasis. 
logue of ships may be omitted, 


VERSITY 


Iliad, rst 3, with prosody. Cata- None required 
| 


LEHIGH UNI- 


Sight 
From Xenophon 
White’s Beginner’s Greek Book 


Grammar or an equivalent. 


rst 4 books of Anabasis or an 


Xenophon equivalent for last 3 from Hellenica. 


Odyssey i 800 line: 
Homer ; dyssey or Iliad, 1800 lines. Same as in A.B. or none. Same as in A.B, or none. 


40 lessons in Jones’ Lessons or 
Composition equivalent in Woodruff’s Prose Com- 
position, 


VERSITY 


Time requirement, 5 hours a week 
through 2 years. 


NORTHWESTERN UNI- 


Grammar Required. 
Xenophon “ast 4 of Ansbesis, 
“Homer | 1st 4 of Iliad, with prosody. 
"Herodotus Sook VII. 


UNIVERSITY 


Prose 
Composition 


Required, 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


Equivalents accepted. 


Grammar Required. 


Xenophon 2 books of Ansbesia. Same as in A.B. or none. Same as 1n A.B. or none. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY. 


A.B, COURSE. 


Pu.B. COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE, 


AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


To death of Alexander. 


To Death of Marcus Aurelius. 


Ancient Geography. 


Same as A.B. 


an 
English since 1461 
and 
Modern Geography. 


TON) 


RSEY 


COLLEGE OF | 
E 


(PRINCE 


U.S. 
Johnston’s, Scott’s 
or equivalent, 


UNIV. 


One semester’s work. 


One semester’s work. 


Ancient and modern geography. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


UNIVERSITY OF . |! DE PAUW 
CALIFORNIA 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


MBIA || 
Iv. | 


| 
| 


Government of the U. S., which 
resupposes acquaintance with the 
istory. 


To death of Alexander. 
Smith’s or equivalent. 


Government of U. S. and optional 
requirement of 
Ancient History as in A. B. 
an 
Medizval and modern. 


Myers’ or equivalent. 


To death of Commodus. 
Liddell’s or equivalent. 


With ancient geography. 


Same as Ph.B. 


Montgomery’s or equivalent. 


Myers’. 


Allen’s. 


Tozer’s Primer of classical geogra- 
phy. | 


Same as A.B. 


American as in A.B. 


Fair knowledge. 


Johnson’s or equivalent. 


COLU 
BELOIT COLLEGE)| 


Johnston’s or equivalent. 


Same as A.B. 


Smith’s or equivalent. 


Myers’ or equivalent. 


Same as A.B. 
and 
English. 


Montgomery’s or equivalent. 


For English History, the history | 
of Europe from 476 to 1648 may be | 
substituted. | 


BOWDOIN 
COLLEGE 


Outlines. 


Outlines, 


Ancient Geography. 


Sames as A.B., except Greek | 
History. | 


CORNELL COLLEGE 


U.S. 


Johnston’s, 


Civil 
Government 


Thorpe’s. 


Greek 


Myers’. 


Roman 


Allen’s. 


Medieval 
and Modern 


Myers’. 


Walker’s rst lessons in Political | 
Economy. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


AAT 


| 


Aw 


WRSITRVAWN 


VANDERRILT 


UNIVERSITY OF 


UNIV. OF | 


HAMILTON 


AWT) (Pr 


| WASHINGTON 


— 
| 
| 
. | 
H | 
| 
| | 
| | 
American 
Roman | 
=. 
I 
| Greek | 
| Roman 
| U. Ss. 
} — = = — 
Greek | 
| 
| 
Roman | 
| 
| Greek | | 
| 
— 
4 | 
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REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY 


A.B. COURSE, Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. 


American | American. 


Greek | Myers’ or Schmitz’s. 


COLUMBIAN 


Roman Allen’s, Myers’ or Pennell’s. 


U.S. Montgomery’s or Johnston’s or U.S. asin A.B. 
equivalent. 


Myers’ and Allen’s The Ancient and English re- 


Ancient quirement of A.B, optional. 


or 
Myers’ or substantial equivalent. 


: Gardiner’s School 
English | or 
| Montgomery’s. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


To capture of Corinth, 146 B. C. 
| Myers’ Eastern Nations and 
Greece, beginning with Section II. 


To death of Marcus Aurelius. Same as A.B. 
Allen’s, pp. 1-275. 


WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Ancient Geography. 
Tozer’s Primer. 


Geography and U. S. History. 
| Harper’s Common School Geogra- 
phy. | 
Montgomery’s or Johnston’s His- 
tory. 


Same as A.B. 


VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY 


Ancient and Modern Geography. 


Ancient History. 


Greek to Alexander. Same asA.B 


Roman to Augustus. 


& 
as 
i=) 


Students’ Series for the East and 
Greece. 
Leighton’s or Allen’s Rome. 


| Myers’, Sheldon’s, Barnes’s or 
General | Fisher’s. 


Same as A.B. 
Civil Thorpe and Hodder’s Civil Gov- 
Government | ernment of the U.S. and of Kansas. 


UNIV. OF 
KANSAS 


Same as A.B., except that out- 
Required. lines of General History is sub- Same as Ph.B. 
stituted for Greek Antiquities. 


Antiquities. 


HAMILTON 
COLLEGE 


Antiquities and Ancient Geogra- 


Thomas’. 


To death of Alexander, 
Oman’s 


and | 
Mahaffy’s Old Greek Life. Same as A.B. 
To death of Augustus. 
Allen’s, pp. 1-224 
} and 
| Preston and Dodge’s Private Life 


| of the Romans. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


| Ensign’s Outlines, Tables and 
| Sketches together with equivalent of 
| either Montgomery’s or Johnston’s. 


Same as A.B. 


WASHINGTON 
AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY 


With Geography. 
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A.B. COURSE. | Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. 
8 Chambers’ 
=) U.S. | or | 
ee Barnes’ | 
as * Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 
Greek Oman’s. 
BE |— 
Be | Roman Allen’s. 
wa Greek To death of Alexander. 
3 Smith’s Smaller or Oman’s 
3 Roman To reign of Augustus. 
| Leighton’s. 
= Candidates not offering Greek 
| sanguage, may substitute for Greek 
| I y substitute for Greek 
fc History, either Montgomery’s Eng- 
= lish or Montgomery’s U. S. or 
equivalents. | 
Roman with ancient Same as A.B U.S. to close of Civil War. 
| 
Po | 
at General History. Same as A.B Same as A.B. 
} » ES Greek To death of Alexander. 
Either Greek and Roman as in 
ras | Roman hg end of reign of Marcus Aure- A.B. or English and U. S. Same as 08.5. 
| - With historical geography. 
| ena | From beginning of Colonial Period | 
|ou | U.S. to close of Civil War. | 
| pa | Johnston’s or Montgomery’s Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 
Zo | 
58 | General Myers’ or equivalent. 
| 
| n English and U. S. 
gee Gardiner’s and Johnston’s 
or 
Greek and Roman. 
a Oman’s and Allen’s. 
| 4a Greek The outlines. 
<0 | and Roman Oman’s and Allen’s 
| or 
HS | English The outlines. 
| and U.S. Gardiner’s and Johnston’s. 
al Sa as A.B. 
ms U.S. Doyle’s or Montgomery’s adits and also 
a English 
Greek Oman’s or Myers’. Thompson’s 
“2 Roman Allen’s or Myers’ Montgomery’s. 
U.S. : 
Fiske’s. 
Greek To death of Alexander. 
Pa 
& | Roman To reign of Augustus. 
1 full year’s work in any one of 
| following : 
|o 1. Greek and Roman. 
Oman’s and Allen’s. 
| &S | 2. English and U. S. i 
law | Same as B.S. Guest’s and Underwood’s or Hig- 
| es | | ginson’s and Channing’s. 
} Johnston’s or Thomas’, 
| 3. General. 
| 5 | Equivalents accepted. 


Historical geography. 


AWE 


UNIVERSITY | WASHINGTON 


RUTGERS 


INDIANA 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STATE OF 


| 
| 


ia 
| 

> 

if 

it 
(ie 


REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY 


A.B. COURSE. 


Pu.B. COURSE. 


| Greek 
and Roman 
| 
| 
a 
4 
° 
na 
& 
Greek 
Roman 
aw 
| Outline of 
| General History 
American 
= 
or 
English 
Greek 
and Roman | 
> 
— — |} 
> 
|__ 
| U.S 
| Outlines 
Greek } 
Roman 
Dye 
| Outlines of 
Se | Universal Hist. 
Za 
5° 
US. 
te Greek 
ag — | 
Roman 
as) 
U.S 
Zn 
™ 
o> General 
| 
> 
General 
gee 
=) 


| With historical geography. 
| Myers’ Ancient History or equiva- 
| lent. 


Any one of the following 3 groups: 
1. Greek and Roman. 
Sheldon’s, Oman’s, Smith’s, Al- 
len’s. 
2 Medizval and Modern. 
Sheldon’s or Myers’. 
3- English and U. S. 
Montgomery’s, Fiske’s, 
ston’s. 


John- 


To Alexander. 


To Augustus. 


| With Ancient Geography. 


Johnston’s or Fiske’s. 
| Gardiner’s for Schools. 

To establishment of Roman Em- 
pire. 
tory. Roman and Greek sections. 


Optional. 


Leading facts. 


Of General to Middle Ages. 
Elementary. 


Elementary. 


Myers’ General. 


Johnston’s. 


Smith’s Smaller or equivalent. 
Allen’s. 


Ancient Geography. 
Required. 


Myers’. 
Swinton’s 
Sheldon’s. 
Barnes’. 


With special reference to Greece, 


Rome and Modern Times. 


| The Regal and Republican periods. 


| 
| 
| 


Sheldon’s or Myers’ General His- | 


Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


and 
also U. S. History, 
eggleston’s. 
Barnes’. 


Same as Ph.B. 


Same as A.B. but required. 


None. 


Same as A.B. 


Johnston’s U. S. 


} Same as A.B. 
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| 
A.B. COURSE. | Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. } 


| Thomas’. | 
U.S. Fiske’s. | 
Johnston’s. | 
Montgomery’s. | | 


Greek. 
General Allen’s, Leighton’s, Smith’s or Same as A.B. | Same as A.B. 
Myers’ Roman. 

Montgomery’s or Gardiner’s Eng- | 
ish. 


Oman’s, Smith’s, Cox’s or Myers’ | 
| 


Young’s. 
Fiske’s. 
Thorpe’s. 


Civil 
Government 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


UNIVERSITY OF | 


s, Scudder’s or 
hnston’ Ss. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lus. 


| Greek | Gr ‘ "Eas astern ‘Nations and Same as AB. 


Roman Allen’ s. 


MINNESOTA 


| Historical Geography. 


| 
| 


Historical | 
Geography | 


Either History of Greece and 
Rome or of the U. S. and England. 


Oman’ s History of Greece. 

Allen’s History of Rome or 
Leighton’s History of Rome to 
death of Commodus. 

Higginson’s Historyof U. S. to 
end of Chapter xxi, and Johnston’s 
History of U. S. beginning at 
§ 269. 

Guest and Underwood’s Hand- 
| book of English History to year 
| 1793, or Gardiner’s Student’s His- 
xh P. 
| tory through Part IX. Same as A.B 
| Additional Readings to be made 
| 
| 
| 


nr 


| the basis of optional questions in 
| the examination. 
Greek History: Curtius’ 
| Book I, Ch. i; Book II, iv; 
| Book III, Ch. iii. 
| Roman History: Beesly’s ‘The 
Gracchi, Marius and Sulla; Tighe’s 
| Development of the Roman Consti- 
| tution. 
American History: Lodge’s Eng- 
| lish Colonies, Chs. ii and Xxii; 
| Morse’s J.Q Adams, Chs. ii and iii; 
Josiah Quincy” Figures of the Past. 
English History: Macaulay, Chs. 
i and iii. 


WRELLESLERV 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY 


History: 
(1) The History of Greece to the 
Death of Alexander. 
2) The History of Rome to the 
Death of Augustus. 

A more detailed treatment will 
also be required of a topic, to be 
| chosen by the candidate himself, 
| from the list which follows, Special 
reading will be necessary in the 
preparation of this topic, and the 
candidate will be expected at the 
examination to give the name of the 
special text-book which he has used 
in preparing the topic chosen: (a) 

The oe Invasions; (4) ‘The 

Age of Pericles; (c) Alexander 

and his Empire; (@) The Manners Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 
and Customs of Early Republican 
Rome (509-264 B.C.); (e) The 
Second Punic War; (7) The Ro- 
man Military Organization; (¢) 
The Roman Provincial Government; | 
(hk) Agrarian Laws and Agrarian 
Agitation; (7) Cwsar and Czsar- 
ism, 

(3) The History of the United 

States, 

More attention should be given to 
the period subsequent to the Decla- 
ration of Independence than to that 
| preceding. 

} Optional requirement. | 
| (2a) Medizval and Modern, 


OF | LELAND STANFORD JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITY 


WESTERN 
RESERVE 


= 
| | | 
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4 
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REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY 


A.B. COURSE. 


Pxu.B, COURSE. 


° 
zo 
> 
2 U.S 
Greek 
a 
Roman 
> 
< 
ma | U.S 
| Greek 
Re 
Roman 
Z 
U.S 
| Greek 
Roman 
General 
z 
U.S. 
Greek 
+ 
Roman 
5° 
English 
< 
as 
Zr 
=e 
a 
American 
“> English 
Greek 
po | and Roman 
fe U Ss. 
° 
General 
ES 
a= 
z 
=) 
Greek 
Roman 
ane 
| 
5| English 


Elementary U, S, or English. 


Required. 


By students not presenting 


| Greek or Latin, 


Smith’s Smaller or equivalent, 


English History may be substi- | 


tuted for Ancient, 


Including constitution. 
Fyffe, Pennell or Myers’. 
Creighton, Pennell, or Myers’. 


Johnston’s or equivalent. 


Allen’s or equivalent. 


This may be substituted for above 
Greek and Roman. 


Myers’ or equivalent, 


A brief history of U. S. 
of Revolutionary War, 
To Peloponnesian War. 


To close of rst century A.D. 


Same as A.B. 


to close | 


May be substituted for Greek by 


those not offering Greek language. 


and 
either Greek and Roman (preferred) 
or 


General European. 


Optional, any, all or none. 


Thorough Knowledge of Sheldon’s 
Studies, Thwaite’s Colonies and 
Macy’s Our Government (revised 
ed). 


Equivalent of Gardiner’s Stu- 
dent’s History and Foublanque’s 
How we are governed. 

Equivalent of Oman’s Greece, 


Allen’s Rome, and Tighe’s Devel- 
opment of Roman Constitution. 


To close of Revolutionary War. 
Myers’ 


or 

Myers’ Greece 
and 

Allen’s Rome, 


Pennell’s, Oman’s or Fyffe’s. 


Smith’s 


Primer. 


Smaller or Creighton’s | 


Same as A.B., excepting Greek 
History. 


Smith’s Smaller or Creighton’s 
rimer. 


ery’s. 


Ransome’s Short or Montgom- | 


B.S. COURSE. 


Same as A.B. 


U.S. as in A.B. | 
The Roman is optional, 


Same as A.B. | 
and the following optional require- | 
ments: 

History of England, Montgom- | 
ery’s or equivalent, | 

Civil Government, 
equivalent. 


Fiske’s or | 


Same as A.B. 


U. S. as in A. 
General History. 


B. and Meyer’s 
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A.B. COURSE. Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. 
| 
| a Roman | To Death of Augustus. } U.S. 
. | 
2 
English such as Montgomery’s or 
= Tee | Ransome’s Short History. = 
| U.S. | Johnston’s or Higginson’s. 
| 
} To Death of Alexander. 
| | Greek | Either Fyffe’s and Sheldon’s or 
| Oman’s, 
| To Death of M. Aurelius, és 
| & Roman Either Creighton’s and Sheldon’s Gv 
| 
| | or Allen’s. 
| | 
| | Historical Geography. 5 
o | In addition to above requirements < 
==] | historical readings are given and 
& | recommended and will be the basis Same as A.B. 
i | for optional questions in examina- 
& | Greek History: Curtius’, Book I, 
e Ch. i; Book II, Ch. iv; Book III, 
| | Ch. iii. 
A Roman History: Beesly’s The 
| Gracchi, Marius and Sulla; Tighe’s 
| Development of the Roman Consti- 
tution. 
| American History: Lodge’s Eng- 
lish Colonies, Chs. ii and xxi; 
Morse’s J. Q. Adams, Chs. ii and iii; Q 
Josiah Quincy’s Figures of the Past. j 3 
= — — — J 
Outline ~ 
U.S 4 
Johnston’s or Montgomery’s, 
me Greek To Death of Alexander. 5 
58 Pennel!’s or Myers’. 
on - -—-—--— 
‘To Death of Marcus Aurelius. 
>= Roman 
Pennell’s or Allen’s, 
| rae — Any 3 of the following may be of- 
o fered. 
| 
| 3 U. S. Johnston’s or Eggleston's 
— 
| 2 General _ Sheldon’s or Myers’ emphasis be- Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 8 
& (Counting as 2 ing laid on Greek and Roman, 25) 
z subjects) At least 120 recitation hours, 2 
Civi Fiske’s Civil Government or An- 
Ivics drew’s Manual of the Constitution, 
[| = ~ = 
ian 
| 25 Roman | Toend of 3d Punic War, Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 
e Greek To Capture of Corinth 146 B.C, 
| o | To Death of Alexander, > 
| Greek Myers’ Eastern Nations and Se 
ea | Greece or Oman’s. To Death of Marcus Aurelius. an 
| ag | Roman To Death of Marcus Aurelius. Re 
| | Leighton’s or Allen’s, Sz 
| 
|o | Myers’ Eastern Nations and 
Greek | Greece, 
| Yeath of Alexander. Same as A.B. 
Roman Allen’s, 
2 | To Death of Marcus Aurelius. S 
— > 
= 
} z 
| 
ee | General Myers’ or equivalent, 
Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 
or 
mez | Greek and Roman History on the 
P | topical method, = 


| 
| 
ii 
| 
| 
a 
| 


REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN. 


A.B. COURSE, Pxu.B, COURSE. | B.S. COURSE, 


Gallic War, I-IV, or an equivalent 
Cesar in Czesar’s Civ il War, or in Corne- Gallic War, Books I-IV. 


‘Grammar and 


) 
lius Nepos, or in Sallust, 
_ Orations against Catiline. Ora- | Minimum Requirement, 
Cicero tion for Archias, with questions Three Orations. :4 
on subject matter and grammar, in- | not to be followed by study of Latin 
cluding rules for pronunciation. or | in college. 
Books I-VI of AEneid or Book 
2 Virgil | lof neid and Eclogues quesstion Eneid Books, I and II. } 
st | on subject matter and prosody. | 
= 
= From Czsar, Cicero’s Orations ; 
< Sight ; Eneid, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with Maximum Requirement. 
Translation | general questions on grammar, his- 
tory, prosody , and antiquities, Same as for the Classical Course. 
Prose | A passage of connected English a” 
Composition | ®@'tation based on some portion of | } 
prescribed prose. } | 
| Roman pronunciation as pre- scribed in scheme. Prepared by | the Cambridge (England) Philologi- | 
| cal Society, 1887 | 
| Including Prosody, Roman pro- | 
Grammar | nunciation. | 
g Composition | Collar’s, two parts. | 
Cesar | Gallic War, Books I-IV. 
— | ———| As in A.B. 
rations atiline, for | | 
z Cicero Archias, and Manilian Law. } | 
° tte 
Virgil # ne id, Books I- VI. 
fra | Easy passages from Cesar and | 
ranslation | Cicero. 
| quivalents as to books or authors: accepted. 
Grammar | ough. or Allen and Green- 
Cesar | 3 books of G: War. in A, } 
Cicero 7 orations. 5 orations. | 
- _ The same as in Ph.B or German | 
Oo Virgil 6 books of AEne id and E clogue Ss. 6 books of Eneid. 
- as prescribed. | 
Sallust Catiline. | 
| Collar’s or Riggs’. Harkness’ | 
Si 
Franslation Requised. | 
Cesar 5 books of Gallic War. 
Se Cicero 6 orations. 
an — — | 
ts Virgil | rst 6 books of Ene id, with pros- 
a> ody. 
= 


For latter Daniell’s composition, 


Composition both parts, indicates requirement. 

4 books of Gallic War or an equiv- | 
be Cesar ale nt from Cornelius Ne Epos. | 
a . 6 orations, including the 4 against | 
| Cicero Catiline. 
| 
5 Virgil 6 books of Eneid, with the pros- : Same as in A.B. or a prescribed 
Ss @1 ody. Same as in A.B. | 
amount of modern languages. | 
3 Prose | _ Based on Allen’s or Jones’ Latin | 
Composition | Composition. | 
3 Questions on subject matter, con- 


Grammar | structions and formation, and inflec- 
| tion of words. 


| 

| @ 

| 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


(Princeton) 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 


| 


| 


Virgil 


— 
ranslation 


Prose 


Composition 


Grammar 


Latin 


Composition 


Cesar 


Virgil 


Cicero 


Ovid and 
Sallust 


Grammar and 
Composition 


Cesar 


Cicero 


Si ght 
ranslation 


Cicero 


Virgil 


“Si 
| 


Prose 
Composition 


A.B, COURSE. 


Gallic} War, hooks ry IV. or hawks } 


I-III, and Sallust’s Catilime, with 


questions on subject matter and on | 
| grammar, | 


2500 lines. 


"Orations ‘against Catiline. 
tion for Archias, with questions as 


| on Caesar. 


fEneid, books I-VI, or Eneid, 
books I-V, and the Eclogues, with 
questions on subject matter and on 


| prosody. 


Of ordinary p passages from Czesar, 
Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s AEneid 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with 
questions as above. 


Of simple English sentences, and! 
of a continuous passage of English 
narrative. 


Inflections, simpler rules for com- 
position and derivation, syntax of 
cases and verbs, structure of sentence 


| in general, and special emphasis on 


| relative 


| ameter, 


| erably from orations for Milo, 


and conditional sentences, 
indirect discourse and the subjunc- 
tive. 

So much prosody as relates to ac- 
cent, versification and dactylic hex- 


continuous prose based 
and Cicero. Strongly 


Of easy 
on Cesar 
emphasized. 


1st 5 of Gallic War. 
1st 6 of Aneid. 


9 orations, including 4 against 
Catiline, orations for Archias and 
Manilian Law, and any other 3, pref- 


Marcellus, for Ligarius and the r4th 
Philippic. 


In place of any 3 orations of Cicero 
there may be offered selections from 
Ovid’s Me etamorphoses (2500 lines), 


| and Sallust’s Catiline or Jugurtha. 


Such as covered by Collar and 
Daniell’s or Jones’ Latin Lessons, 
and Daniell’s Prose Composition. 


Gallic War, I-IV. 


Orations against Catiline and for 
Archias. 
The examination in syntax will be 


Ora- 


for | 


especially on rst book of Caesar and | 


1st oration against Catiline. 


From Czesar and Cicero. 


Roman or Phonetic method of pro- | 


nunciation. 


Gallic. War, Books I-IV or Civil 
War, Books I-II, with questions on 
the implied grammar, the subject 
matter, and the corresponding archa- 
ology. 


4 orations against Catiline, and 
orations pro Archia Poeta and pro 
Lega Manilia, with questions as 
above. 


fEneid, I-VI, 


with questions as 


above and on prosody. 


Of easy prose. 


Of brief connected narrative. 


Pu. COURSE. | B.S. COURSE, 


Same as in A.B. or any one 
of the 3 following substitutes. 
1. Minor Requirement in Latin. 
2. Greek. 3. German. This minor 
requirement in Latin 1s offered to 
students of 19 years or over, and 
consists of 5 books of Cesar or its 

equivalent in standard authors. 


5 books or the equivalent in Cicero 
or Virgil. This requirement is op- 
tional, as French or German may 
be substituted for it. 


Especial attention to parsing. 


Of simple sentences from rst Book 
of Czsar. 


5 books of G Sallic War. 


4 orations against Catiline or 


equivalents from other authors. 


Same as in A.B. Same as in A.B. 


| _ Same as in A.B. or none at all, 
French and German being substi- 
tuted therefor. 


Same as in A.B. 
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REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 


379 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


CORNELL COLLEGE 


HAMILTON COLLEGE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A.B, COURSE, Pu.B, COURSE, 


With Lati : 
Grammar Vith Latin Lessons, Roman pro 


nunciation. 
“ommentaries, 4 books. 
Cc Cc 4 book 
| Cicero 7 Orations. Same as in A.B. 
| Virgil Eneid, 6 books. 
Prose 
Composition Required. 
4 books of Gallic War, if require 
Cesar ment in prose composition is met; 
otherwise, 7 books. 
6 orations and 4o letters of aver- 
: age length, if requirement in prose 
Cicero composition is met; otherwise, 9 Same as in A.B. 
orations and 40 letters. 
Virgil 3 books of Eneid, with prosody. 
ne Parts of 1st and 2d of Daniell’s. 
Grammar Harkness’s. 
sar 4 Books of Gallic War. 
Czsa Books of Gallic W 
Cicero 6 orations. 
Virgil 6 books of AXneid. 
Sallust Catiline (in part). 
Ovid Metamorphoses, 2 books. 
Prose Required. 
Composition Real equivalents accepted, 
Grammar Required. 
Cesar 4 books of Gallic War. 
Cicero 6 orations. 
Virgil 6 books of AEneid, with prosody 
and Eclogues, or 
Same as in A.B. 
Sallust Either the Catiline or Jugurthine 
ar. 
Prose 
Composition equired. 
Ancient geography and antiquities 
required, 
Grammar Including Prosody. 
Czsar 4 books of Gallic War, 
: 7 orations or 6 including Manilian 
Cicero 
6 books of AEneid; equivalents 
Virgil accepted, but not verse for prose or 
vice versa. 
Prose ive Equivalent to whole of Jones’ 
Composition | composition. 
Constant practice in sight transla- 
tion urged. 
Special stress on inflections and 
Grammar | syntax. 
Cesar Any 4 books of Gallic war. 
Cicero Any 4 orations. 
Nepos Any 4 lives. 
Prose 


Composition Required. 


B.S, COURSE, 


3 years of either Latin or German ; 
or division of the 3 years between 
the two languages, giving at least 1 
year to German. 


Same as in A.B. up to Cicero. 


Same as in A.B. 


Same as in A.B. 


Same as 1n A.B 


|| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
iH 
| 
‘| 
| 
| | 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B, COURSE, 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


B.S. COURSE, 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER 


Grammar 


Bennett’s Allen and Greenough’s 
Harkness’s, 


| Cicero 


Cesar 


Cicero 


4 books of Gallic War or 2 books 
of Gallic War, and equivalent from 
Nepos. 
6 orations including those for 
Archias and Manilian Law 


Virgil 


Prose 
Composition 


Grammar 


Czsar 


6 books of AEneid including scan- 
sion. 


Jones’, Daniell’s, Collar’s. 


Allen and ‘email Gilder- 
sleeve’s, Harkness’s 


4 books. 


Virgil 


7 orations. 


| 
Bucolics ‘and 6 books of of 
with Prosody. 


"Franslation 


|| UNIVERSITY OF || 
|| NORTH CAROLINA || WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Grammar 


| 
| 
Cicero 


Cesar 


Of easy prose. 


Equivalents from other 


Including prosody. 


2 2 books of f Gallic Wa ar. 


orations. 


6 books of Aneid. 


Based on prose reading. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 


Grammar 


Prose 


Composition 


Cesar 


_Roman Pronunciation. 

Allen- -Greenough- Kittredge, An- 
drews - 
Gildersleeve-Lodge, Harkness. Ro- 
man pronunciation. | 

Jones, 
Mulholland. 

4 books 0 of Gallic. War, or equiva- 
lent of Civil War, or equivalent of 


| Cornelius Nepos. 


Cicero 


Sallust 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Grammar 


Prose | 
Composition | 


Cesar 


Cicero 


Si 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


_ Grammar 


| 
} 
counting as 2. 
| 


iline. 


The re “atiline may be substituted 


| for any 3 of Cicero’s orations not in- 


| 
| 
9 orations including I against Cat- | 
| 
| 
| 


c cluding the ( Catilinarian. 
6 books of Eneid or 5 books of | 
neid and the Ec logues with scansion 


Same asin A.B. or none, Greek | 
being substituted. 


authors will be accepted in _Part. 


Stoddard, Preble, Bennett, | 


or 44 lessons of yun | 


Same as in A.B. 


Equivalents may be substituted freely. 


| 

Allen and Ss, Gilder- | 
sleeve, Lodge, Bennett. Roman 
Pronunc iation. | 


Collar ( Parts ll. ‘and IV. )Daniell | 
(Parts I. and II.) or Allen (50 les- 
sons). | 


of of Gallic WwW ar. 


7 orations, the “Manilian Law 


6 books of 


From Czesar and Cicero. 
| 
Inflec -ctions, "Syntax. | 


5 inka of Gallic > Ww ar for 2 of 
these 8 books of Eutropius or an | 
equivalent in time of Viri Rome | 


| may be ‘Substituted. 


Cicero 


4 orations. 


Roman method of pronunciation. 


No requirement. 


Roman pronunciation. 


No requirement. 


No requirement. 


LELAND STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY OF 
AOW A 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS 
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REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 


A.B, COURSE, 


Px.B, COURSE, 


B.S. COURSE, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


< 
ac 
=) 


| 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS 


Grammar 


Etymology, Syntax, Prosody. 


Prose 
Composition 


Jones’, Collar’s, Daniell’s. 


Cesar 


4 books of Gallic War. 


6 select orations. | 


9 books of neid. | 


| Grammar 


Czsar 


| Cicero 


Prose 
| Composition 


Virgil 


"Caesar 
Cicero 
Virgil 
"Prose 


Grammar 
Cesar 


Cicero 
Virgil 


Ovid 
Prose 


Sight 
translation 


| 


Grammar and | 


Reader 


Czsar 


Cicero 
Virgil 
Prose 
Composition 


and Virgil; 


Composition | 


| tions for Archias and Manilian Lew. 


} cero. 


Si 
Franslation Of easy passage. 


Czsar and Cicero. 


1500 lines may be “substitute od fi for | 
| books 7-9 of AEneid. 

| Equivalents 

_[pronunciation. 


accepted. Roman | 


Especially ; the inflection of nouns 
and verbs. 
1st at books of £G sallic Wa ar. 


4 orations against C Ore- 


Based or Ce sar; based on Ci- 


6 books of Eneid, including pros 

ody. 

The entering maleate must present 
himself for examination in twelve of 
twenty-six prescribed subjects of 
which this Latin constitutes four. 
He maytherefore offer all this Latin ; 


| he may offer all but Cicero’s ora- | 
| 


tions for Archias and Manilian Law 
or he may offer none. | 
3 books. 
4 orations against C atiline 7 or 
ation for Archias. 
— 
z neid and Eclogues with pros- | 
od y- 


Required, 


Allen and Greenough’s or Gilder- 
sleeves’s or Harkness’s 


4 books of Gallic War. 


4 orations against Catiline. 


4 books of Eneid. 
An equiv alent amount may be 
substituted for not more than 2 books 
of Vi irgil il 


Daniell’s or Collar’s, 
From Czsar and Cicero. Roman 
pronunci iation. 


These are csaiaiaiasils of Associ- | 
ation of Preparatory Schools of 
Southern states, 


Required. 


4 books of Gallic War. 
6 orations. 


5 books of Eneid with prosody 
Of simple sentences founded on 


Same as in A.B. 


Jones’ First Latin Book, 


| equivalent amount. 


4 books of Gallic War. 


I oration. 


The above requirements presume 
2 years’ preparation and are optional. 
two of the three languages, Latin, 
German, French, being required. 


No requirement. 


* 
| 
Cicero — | 
| Virgil | 
| | 
= 
| 
| ¢ ij 
| | | 
| LIBRAp 
S<LINO|S: 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


UNLVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


& 
& 
a 
< 
> 


UNION COLLEGE 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


| 
| 
| 


Cicero 


Virgil 
Translation 
at Sight 


Prose 
Composition 


Grammar 


Prose é 
Composition 


Czsar 


Grammar 


Cesar 


Cicero 
Virgil 


Prose 
Composition 


Grammar 


Czsar 
Cicero 
Virgil 
Sallust 


Prose 
Composition 


Grammar 


Cesar 
Cicero 


Virgil 
Si ight 
ranslation 


Prose 
Composition 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B. COURSE, 


To be tested by a strictly literal 
translation of one or more Latin pas- 
sages. 


1st 4 books of Gallic War. 


6 orations including that for Ar- 
chias and the four against Catiline. 


1st 6 of AEneid with prosody. 


Of average passages from Czsar or 
Cicero. 


Of continuous passage based on 


2d book of Gallic War. 


A separate examination will be 
given on leading historical and geo- 
graphical points involved in study 
of above authors. 


Including prosody. 
1st 30 lessons in Jones’. 


4 books or ‘First Latin Read- 
ings ’’ by Arrowsmith and Whicher. 


6 orations and De Amicitia. 


6 books of AZneid and Ecologues. 


Allen and Greenough’s, or Gilder- 
sieeves’s or Harkness’s 


4 books of Gallic War. 


4 orations of Cicero. 


4 books of AEneid for 2 of which 
an equivalent of Ovid may be sub- 
stituted, 


Daniell’s or Collar’s. 


Roman 
mended. 


pronunciation recom- 


Including prosody (Allen and 
Greenough’s) or an equivalent. 


4 books or Arrowsmith and 
Whicher’s “ First Latin Readings.” 


6 orations. 
6 books of Aneid. 
Catiline or Jugurtha. 


Daniell’s (Part 1) or an equiva- 
lent. 


H. T. Peck’s Latin Pronunciz- 


| tion.”’ 


Including prosody. Roman pro- 


nunciation. 
Gallic War. Books I-IV. 


4 orations against Cataline, ora- 
tions for Archias and Manilian Law. 


Eclogues. £neid books I-VI. 


Of both prose and poetry. 


Of easy sentences and connected 


narrative, 


Equivalents accepted. 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


Same as in A.B. 


Asin A.B. 


Same as in A.B. 


B.S. COURSE. 


Optional. Same as in A.B. or 
none. 


No requirement. 


Same as in A.B. ornone at all. 


No requirement. 


No requirement. 
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REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 


UNIVERSITY OF 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


a 
> 
= 
Q 
> 
= 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


SMITH COLLEGE 


WISCONSIN 


MOUNT HOLYOKE 
COLLEGE 


Grammar and 
Elementary 


Cicero 


Virgil 
Prose 
Composition 


Composition 
Czesar 
Cicero 
Virgil 


Sight 
Translation 


Composition 
Czsar 


Virgil 


Cicero 


Grammar 
Czsar 


Cicero 


Virgil 


Prose 
Composition 


Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 


Cicero 
‘Virgil 
Grammar 
Cesar 


Cicero 


Composition 


ranslation 


| 


Required. 


6 books for 4 of which an equiva- 
lent amount of Nepos will be substi- 
tuted. 


7 orations for 2 of which selec- 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


tions from letters may be substituted. | 


6 books. 


Required. 


Required. 
Il, 


Harkness, Parts I and or 


Jones’s. 


4 books of Gallic War. 
6 orations. 


6 books of neid. 
Of Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, 
Equivalents accepted. 


Greek 
Latin. 


may be substituted for 


With prosody. 
Collar’s or Daniell’s. 


tst 5 of Gallic War. 
1st 6 of AEneid, including prosody. 


9 orations, including 4 against 


Catiline. 
Required. 


Roman pronunciation. 
1st 4 books of Gallic War. 


6 orations, including the Manilian 
aw. 


rst 6 books of AZneid, with pro- 
sody. 


Daniell’s, or Collar’s or Jones’s 
entire. 


Including prosody. 


Jones’s Exercises entire or an 


equivalent. 
4 books of Gallic War. 
7 orations. 


The Manilian Law may count 2. 


Verse not accepted for prose. 
6 books of Zneid. 

Required. 

Roman pronunciation. 


4 books of Gallic War, 
equivalent. 

7 orations. 

(Manilian Law may count as 2.) 


6 books of AEneid. 

The Eclogues or 1000 lines 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses will be ac 
cepted for 1 book. 


Based in 1896 on Orations II, III 
and IV of Cicero against Catiline 


Of prose and Verse. 


Same as in A.B., or none at all, 
Modern Languages being substi- 
tuted. 


of | 


B.S. COURSE, 


An optional requirement of 2 | 
years’ daily work in Latin. 


Same as in A.B. or none 


Same as in Ph.B. 


Same as in A.B. 


Same asin A.B. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


~ 
| 
as 
ne 
a 
z 
5 
Q 
a 
z 
= 
a 
> 
x 
= 


| 


| 


Grammar 
Ceesar 


Cicero 
Virgil 


Prose 
Composition 


Prose 
Composition 


| Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 


Grammar 


Czsar 


Cicero 


Virgil 


“Prose 
Composition 


Grammar 


Cesar 


Prose 
Composition 


SCHOOL REVIEW 


A.B, COURSE. 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


B.S. COURSE. 


Allen and Greenough. 


books. 


7 ations, 
“aw. 


6 books. 


Collar and Daniell’s entire. 


Required. 
4 books. 
4 orations. 
6 books with prosody. 


Collar, Part III. 


Required. 


1st 5 of Gallic War, or Sallust’s 
Catiline instead of Book 


Eclogues and rst 6 of AZneid. 


Allen and Greenough’s » pages 1- 
74, 176-195; or Ke isey" Ss. 

4 orations against Cc: im- 
perio Pompeii, pro Archia and in 
Verrem, Actio 1, or de Senectute 
inste pad of de imperio Pompei ii. 


Required. 
Equivalents accepted. 


Required. 
40 of pallic Wa ar. 


6 orations 4 


-atiline. 


1st 6 of Eneid including prosody. 


Of Czesar and Cicero. 


Especially emphasized. 


including "Manilian 


(1) The translation at sight of nar- | 


rative prose similar to that of Casar. 

(2) The translation into Latin of 
sentences of average diffic ulty based 
Czsar’s ** Gallic War. 

The translation at sight and 
sc ansion of an average passe age from 
Virgil or Ovid, with questions on 
poetic al forms and constructions, and 
on prosody. 

(4) The translation at sight of 
prose equal in difficulty toan average 
passage of Cicero’s speeches or let- 
ters, with grammatical, literary, and 
biographical questions. 

(5) The translation into Cicero- 
nian Latin of a connected passage of 
idiomatic English. 


Representing 4 years’ work of 5 


hours a week, 
Required. 
Roman Pronunciation. 


4 0f Gallic War. ee 
110 > Ps ages: of Cornelius Nepos. 


6 orations inc luding Manilian La aw. 


8 books of Eneid or 6 ‘hooks and 
the Bucolics. 


3ased on Caesar and Cicero. 


requirement of 


Minimum time 
preparation, 
5 hours a week for 3 years. 


Same as in A.B. 


Same as in A.B., or none. 


Same as in A. B. 


Not required, 


offered to extent of 1, 2 or3 years 
work 


but may be | 
| offered to extent of 1 or 2 years’ 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A. B. 


Same as A.B. 


2 books. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as in A.B., or none. 


The same as in A. B. or none. 


Same as (1) and (2) in A.B. rep- 
representing 2 years’ work of 5 
hours a week [with 4 units of 
Science, 

or 

Same as A.B. [with 2 units of 

Science]. 


Not required, but may be 


work 


ae 


ITNIVERSITV OF 


WESTERN RESERVE 
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REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 


A.B, COURSE, Pu.B, COURSE, 


B.S, COURSE, 


BRYN MAWR 
COLLEGE 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TENNESSEE 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 


ranslation 


Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 


Cesar 


Cicero 


ranslation 


Grammar 


Prose 
Composition 


Cesar 


Grammar 


Czesar 
Cicero 
Virgil 


Prose 


ranslation 
Grammar 
Prose 
Composition 


Czsar 


Cicero 


| Si gat 
ranslation 


Sight 
ranslation 


Prose 
Composition 


Gildersleeve or Allen and Green- 
ough. 

Roman Pronunciation, 

Required. 
Of simple prose and poetry, with 
prosody. 


Allen and Greenough or Harkness. 


Jones’s Exercises. 


st 4 of Gallic War. 

Rolfe’s Viri Romz may be sub- 
stituted for part of this. 

6 orations including those for ] 
Manilian Law and Archias. Same as in A. B. or 
Sallust’s Catiline may be sub- Greek being substituted. 
stituted for part of this. 


6 books of neid. 

It is recommended that some Ovid 
be read before the Virgil. 

Full equivalents will be accepted. 

Ot prose and verse. 

Required. 


Required. 


3 books with extracts from authors 
like Nepos and al] that is to be found 
in the ordinary Latin reader. 


Not required, but recommended 
are 2 books of Virgil or 3 orations of 
Cicero. 


Complete. 

Roman Pronunciation. 
4 books of Gallic War. 
A substitute accepted. 


6 orations against 


Catiline. 


including 4 
Same as in A, B. 


6 of neid and 10 Eclogues with 
prosody. 


Required. 
Required, 
Required, 


Daniell’s both parts. 
5 of Gallic War. 


6 orations 


1st 6 of Eneid, with prosody. 


Of easy prose. 


Required. 


3 of Gallic War, or 2 of Civil War. 


6 Orations, including De Imperio 
Gn. Pompeii. 

The Bucolics, 2 books of Georgics Same as for A.B. 
and 5 books of AEneid, or Bucolics 
and 6 of AZneid. 


Of Ovid and simple prose. 


Of simple English. 


ena 2 years’ study of Latin. 


Not required. 


Same as in A. B. or French and 
German or 1 year of French or 
German and 4 books of Cesar. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 


COLBY UNIVERSITY LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Grammar 
Prose Compos’n 


Cesar 


| Cicero 7 


| Virgil 


Grammar 


< 
= | 
5 
= 


| Prose Compos’n 


Czesar 


Si = 
ranslation 

Prose 

Composition 


Grammar 


Cicero 


Virgil 
Ovid 

ranslation 


| Prose Compos’n 


Cesar 


Prose 
Composition 


Virgil 
Grammar 


translation 


Georgics and Eclogues. 


A.B, COURSE, 


Allen & Greenough, or Harkness, 


Roman pronunciation, 
Collar. 


4 of Gallic War. 


6 orations. 
6 books of AZneid, with scansion. 
Real equivalents accepted. 


Required. 
oman pronunciation, 


4 books of Gallic War, for a 
portion of which may be substituted 
an equivalent in Nepos. 


7 Orations. 
6 books of Aneid and Bucolics. 
Daniell’s, or an equivalent. 


1st 4 of Gallic War,or rst 3 and 
Sallust’s Catiline, or an equivalent 
from Cornelius Nepos. 


7 orations, or orations against 
Catiline and for Archias, and 2000 
lines of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


1st 6 of AEneid, or 1st 4 and 
Eclogues. 


From Czsar, Cicero’s orations, 
Virgil’s Aéneid, Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. 


Parts I and II of Harkness’ Latin 
Composition, or an equivalent. 


Required. 


Orations against Catiline and for 
Archias and any one of the follow- 
ing: ‘Milo,’ Manilian Law,” 
* Cato Major,’”? or Marcellus” 
and the 14th Philippic. 


1st 6 of AEneid, and either the 
Bucolics or the 8th and gth books of 
Eneid. With prosody. 


Metamorphoses, sight translation. 


Of passages from Nepos and 


Czsar. 


Of connected English. 


Two sets of requirements are 
offered to be selected from. 


Of simple sentences. 

tst 4 of Gallic War, or rst 3 of 
Civil War, or either Jugurtha or 
Catiline of Sallust. 


6 orations. 


4°00 lines of Metamorphoses, or 
Virgil’s Georgics, or 1st 2 of 


st 6 of AEneid. 


Including prosody. 


| ties, prosody. 


Pu.B, COURSE, 


Same as in A.B. 


Elements of grammar with exercises. 


1st 3 of AZneid, with scansion. 


1st 4 of Gallic War. 
lents accepted. 


No equiva- 


A.B. COURSE, 


Of passages of connected Eng- 
lish prose. 


1st 4 of Gallic War, or rst 3 of 
Civil War, or Sallust’s Catiline, and 
either rst 3 of Gallic War or rst 2 
of Civil] War. 


Orations against Catiline and for 
Archias, with questions on subject- 
matter and grammar. 


ist 6 of AEneid, or Eclogues and 
1st 5 of Aeneid, with questions on 
subject-matter and prosody. 


Of average passages from Czsar, 
Cicero’s orations, Virgil’s £neid, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with ques- 
tions on grammar, history, antiqui- 


B.S. COURSE, 


French or German or Latin is 
required, 

Elements of Grammar tested by 
prose composition of simple sentences 
and by questions. 

(At least 1 year’s work.) 


No requirement. 


Same as in A.B., or none required. 


TINIVROITV ALT 


WASHINGTON 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


TULANE 
UNIVERSITY. 


WASHINGTON 
AND JEFFER 
SON COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE. 


TUFTS 


REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 
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A.B, COURSE, 


Pu.B, COURSE, B.S. COURSE, | 


Composition | 


Elements of the language. 


Prose Required. 


2 books of Gallic War. 


Cesar 


Cicero 5 orations. 


2 books of Eneid. 


| Latin is not, however, essential 

| for the A.B, degree as corresponding 

| proficiency in Greek, French or 

| German will be accepted as substi 
tutes for the above. 


Allen and G 4 ark- 

Grammar ag d Greenough or Har 
tst 3 books of Gallic War, with 

knowledge of antiquities, history, 


Ceesar 
geography. 


6 orations, including 4 against 
Catiline and any 2 of the following: 
Archias,” Ligarius and Mar- 

| cellus,’’ with knowledge as above. 


Cicero 


ae 6 books of AEneid, with knowledge 
| as above. 


Virgil 


| Candidate may be admitted with- 

| out Latin, or with minimum require- | 
ment of Latin, or with maximum. 

but must have either Latin or Greek. 


| 
Minimum Requirement. 
Translation of simple prose at 

| sight, with questions on usual forms 

| and ordinary constructions. | 
Maximum Requirement 


| 
(besides above. ) 


| 1, Translation at sight of average 


| passages from Cicero and Virgil, 
| with questions on usual forms and 
| ordinary constructions and on pros- 
| ody. 
| 2 Translation into prose of pas- 
sage of connected narrative. 

Collar’s and Daniell’s composi- 

| tions indicate kind and quantity. 


Sight Of simple prose with questions on 
Translation usual and ordinary constructions. 
Of easy sentences such as may be 
Prose found in Chaps. i-xlii of Gilder- 
Composition | sleeve’s Exercise Book, or in rst 54 
pages of Collar’s. 


Grammar 
Czsar : 4 of Gallic War. 
Cicero 4 orations. 
Virgil 6 of AEneid. 
Caesar 4 tst 4 of Gallic War. 
; rs Orations against Catiline, for 
Cicero Archias, Marcellus and Manilian 
Law. 
Virgil 1st 6 of AEneid. 
Ovid lines of Metamorphoses, 
Prose | ~ Of connected English and Collar’s | 
Composition | Composition. | 


Equivalents accepted. Also in | 
| place of last 2 orations of Cicero and | 
| requirement in Ovid, an examina- | 
| tion may be taken on average pas- 
| sages from these works not included 
| in portion described | 


Choice from 
ments as follows: 
2 Same as A.B, in Grammar, Czsar, 
Cicero and part of Virgil, with French 
or German. 
German being substituted. 


The same as in A.B., or none at all. 


No requirement, 


Same as in A.B. or none, either 
French or German being substi- 
tuted. 


Same as in A.B. or none. 


3 sets of require- 


rt Same as A.B, Latin or French or German. 


Grammar as in A.B. Cesar as | 


; No Latin, French and in A.B. 4 books of Virgil’s Aéneid. 


i 

Grammar | 

q 
Virgil 

Equivalents accepted. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Ld 

| 
i 

| 

|| 
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J 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY) 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


BELOIT 
COLLEGE 


AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


UNIV. OF 
CALIFORNIA 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


(Princeton) 


DE PAUW 
UNIVERSITY 


|| CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


| 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 
Geometry 


Algebra 


Geometry 
Trigonometry 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Trigonometry 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 
Geometry 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 


Geometry 


| 


REQUIREMENTS IN 


A.B. COURSE. 


With metric system. 


"Through qua adratics, including 
| radical quantities, proportion, pro- 
gression, binomial theorem for pos 

| itive integral exponents, 


Plane. 
Including metric system. 


Through quadratics, radicals, frac 
tional and negative exponents, inde- 
terminate equations Of Ist degree, 


| ratio and proportion, variation, pro- 


gression, undetermined coefficients 


and binomial theorem. 


Plane. 


Including metric system. 

Including quadratics, progression 
and general theory of logarithms. 

Bowser’s or equivalent. 

Plane, solid and spherical. 

Byerly’s Chauvenet or equivalent, 


Through quadratics. 


Plane. 


Including metric system. 


Through quadratics, including 
radicals and theory of exponents. 


contained 
and English 


Plane—As much 
in the larger American 
text-books. 


as 1s 


Including metric system. 


Including binomial theorem for 
positive entire exponents, evolution, 
doctrine of exponents, radicals and 


| equations involving them, and put 
| ting problems into equations. 


Plane, including originals and 


numerical problems. 


Including metric system. 


Wentworth’s, through quadratics. 


Through the wham, Wentworth’s. 


Including metric system. 


As far as logarithms in Went- 


worth’s Treatise. 


PH.B, COURSE. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as a A.B. and additional 


optional requirement. 


Advanced algebra. 
Solid. 
Plane, with practice in logarithms. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


MATHEMATICS. 


B.S. COURSE. 


Same as A.B. 


Arithmetic, including metric sys - 
tem, 


Algebra, through binomal theorem, 


with positive integral exponents as 
developed in first 37 chapters of 
Wells’ Univ. algebra or equivalent, 


Plane and solid, as presented in 


| 1st 7 books of Wentworth’s Geometry 


or equivalent, 
der and cone. 


This includes cylin- 


Same as A.B. 


Same as Ph.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Elementary and Advanced. 


and Solid. 


Plane 


Plane trigonometry, as much as 
is contained in the standard Ameri 
can and English text-books. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Indeterminate equations, ratio, 


| proportion and variation, arithmeti- 


cal and geometrical series, undeter- 
mined coefficients, binomial theorem, 
theory of limits and logarithmic 
series, as treated in Wentworth’s or 
Wells’ College Algebra. 

Solid —Wells’ or Wentworth’s, 


Plane Trigonometry, Wells’ or 
Wentworth’s. 
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A.B. COURSE. Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. 


Arithmetic | Including metric system. 


Through quadratics, including | 


Algebra | radical quantities and simultaneous 

| equations. 

| | 
Geometry Plane. 


Of those who do not offer Greek | 
| the following additional requirements | 
| | are made: | 
| Solid—Chauvenet, Books VI-IX; | 
| Wentworth, Wells or Newcomb, | 
Trigonometry | Books VII-XI 

Plane—including goniometry and 
use logarithmic tables. 

First chapters of Chauvenet, omit- | 
ting fine print, or 1st 4 chapters of | 
Wentworth. } 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Properties of quadratic equations, 
imaginaries, inequalities, ratio and 
proportions, progressions, binomial 
theorem with positive whole expo- 
Algebra nents, variables and limits, series, 
logarithms and complex numbers. 

Wentworth’s or Wells’ College or | 
Hall and Knight’s or Todhunter’s 
Higher Algebra. 


| 


> 
& 2° 
= Algebra | Through quadratics. 
ghq 
ta Same as A.B. 
Qo and 
> Ss Same as A.B. solid geometry or plane trigonom 
y 
z Geometry Plane. etry. 
5 | 
> — — — — — — = 
& Through equations of 2d degree, 
Ea Algebra | including progressions and binomial Same as a2. sii 
| a. a als 
on coats Same as A.B. solid and spherical geometry and 
plane trigonometry with use of loga- 
z Geometry Plane rithmic and trigonometric tables. 
ane. 
Arithmetic Including metric system, 
Algebra | _ Equivalent of 1st 38 chapters of | 
| Todhunter’s. | 
| Plane and solid—Chauvenet’s or | 


| equiva ale ent, | 


Trigonometry Pl: ane—as in Newcomb’s Essen- 
tials, 
"Analytic, 
Geometry Salmon’s Conic Sections, para- | | 
graphs 1-50, with all the examples, | | 
| or an equivalent, | 


For analytic geometry there may | 
be substituted, under some circum- | | 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


| stances, the elements of French or 
| German. | 

Through quadratics, problems, 

1 
<0 Algebra | ratio, proportion, variation, arith- 
=a metica] and geometrical progression, 
—| — 
Geometry | Plane. 

> | Arithmetic | Including metric system. 

| 
Algebra | Taylor’s Academic or equivalen, 
<2 y 1 
Geomet: Pl: ane — ntworth? Chan- Same as A.B. Game as 4.5. 
or sal | venet’s or equivalent. 

"Origin al work e mphs seized. 
@ 
Arithmetic 

n 

Me 
— Same as A.B. 
& Algebra To quadratics, 
& 


| 


| 
| 
- iH 
| 
i} 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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A.B. COURSE. Pu.B. COURSE. 
wo | Algebra |  Olney’s, through quadratics. 
Rea | | 
eome ane and solid, Wentworth’s. 

S23 | Geometry Pl d solid, W h’ 
oO | 
Algebra | Through quadratics. 
|— 
Rp 
Geometry Plane. 
| Arithmetic 
op 
Through quadratics, including 
=z Algebra theory of indices (positive, nega 
Zo tive, fractions and zero) and radicals. 
= 
Se Plane and solid. In the latter 
ae Geometry special emphasis should be given to 
5 the sphere, 

Through progre ssions, including 
PAS use of Binomial Formula for positive 
<& Algebra integral exponents. 
Hn Wentworth’s Elements, or 1st 7 
ae books of Newcomb’s College. Same as A.B. 
a 

Plane—E quiv alent of rst 5 books 
Geometry of Chauvenet’s. 


Through quadratics and properties 
of quadratics, ratio and proportion, 


& 
— 
a> Algebra progressions, indeterminate  co- 
a efficients, binomial theorem, com- 
BS mon logarithms, 
= Geometry Plane and solid. 
Be Arithmetic Including metric system, 
4-0 Algebra Through quadratics. Same as A.B. 
_Geometry Plane. 
Kop Algebra Through qua adratics. S. 
— 
Geometry ane and solid. 
| Wells’, Wentworth’s Chauvenet’s, 
pn or equivalent, 
Zz Arithmetic: 
by 
8 Algebra Through equations of 2d degree. Same as A.B. 
52 
Geometry | Plane, complete. 
= : 
lon! 
Through quadratics, including 
op Algebra | ratio, proportion, the progressions, 
surds and imaginaries. 
> 
— — — 
2 | 
=| Geometry | Plane—First 5 books of Chauvenet. 
Arithmetic | Including metric system. 
o8e Simple and quadratic equations, 
Baa Algebra | binomial theorem, the progressions, 
> | theory of logarithms. | 
— 
Geometry Plane and solid. 
5 - = | Arithmetic | Robinson’s Practical or Lock’s and | 
| Scott’s. | 
“5 
= Same as A.B. 
— 
% 
Newcomb’s or Wentworth’s. 


Arithmetic 


Algebra | To equations of 2d degree, Wells’, 
| 
zo 
| 
of | Algebra | 


Through ‘quadratic S. Same as A.B. 


Geometry 


Plane. 


| 
B.S. COURSE. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B., with addition of 

1. Solid geometry, equivalent of 
last 4 books of Chauvenet’s. 
| 


| 2 Plane and spherical trigonom- 


etry, with use of logarithmic and 
trigonometric tables. 

| Analytical geometry, including 

| Ae line, the circ le and element- 
ary properties of conic sections. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B., with solid geometry 
for candidates for engineering depart- 
ment 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as a A.B. and also solid 
Chauvenet’s or Wentworth’s. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 
an 
solid geometry. 


TTIW TU 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 


UNIV. 


HWARDVADT 


UNIVERSITY OF 


EVELYN 


Cor rT 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


| 
| 
= 
4 
4 
ia 
Same as A.B. | 


RUTGERS COLLEGE) 


STATE UNIVER- 
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UNIVERSITY 
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RSITY OF 
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A.B, COURSE. Pxu.B. COURSE 

3 Arithmetic Complete including metric sys- | 
tem. 
Through quadratics including | 
| radicals, 

igen 1st 15 chapters of Bowser’s College 

| or equiv alent, 
Geometry 4 of Bowser’ S, ex- 
ercises or r equiv alent. 

Arithmetic Higher. 

Algebra hrough q que iadratics. 
Same as A.B. 

Geometry Plane anil solid, 

Trigonomet Plane may be substituted for 

TY | solid geometry. 
Algebra Smith’s Elementary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Plane and solid—Wentworth’s or 
Geometry Bowser’s. 


Through theory of exponents and 


Algebra 
ge radicals, 
> lid—O aye 
Geometry Plane and_ solid—Olney’s or 
equivalent with originals. 
_Algebra Through quadratics, 

Plane. 

Optional requirements, 

Trigonometry. 

Logarithms: Plane with its ap- 

Geometry plication to surveying and naviga- 
tion, 

Solid geometry. | 

Elements of analytic geometry, 

Advanced algebra. 

Through radicals, exponents, im- | 
aginaries, and theory of quadratic | 
equations (Special attention | 

Algebra should be given to the solution of 
equations and to _ miscellaneous | 
problems involving equations. ) | 
Same‘as A.B. 

Plane. (The demonstration of | 

original propositions, and the solu- 
Geometry tion of original problems will be 
required, ) 

Solid. 

Arithmetic Including metric system. 
Through quadratics involving 2 
unknown quantities, — including 
Algebra radicals, fractional and negative | 
exponents, 
Geometry Plane. 
(Omitted after 1896. | 
Arithmetic 
Including metric system. 
Including imaginary quantities, 
| equations of rst and 2d degree, ratio, 
Algebra proportion, progressions. 


Olney’s University 


| Meaker’s Elements. 


Algebra or 


Geometry 


4 books of Chauvenet, 


B.S. COURSE 


As in A.B. 


| 
| 
| 


Through progressions, or 1st 17 
chapters of Bowser’s. | 


Whole of plane and solid geom- 
etry. 


Same as A.B. without higher | 
arithmetic. | 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. | 


Algebra as in A.B. 
Plane geometry, 
Solid, 


Zooks VI, 
Chauvenet’s, 


VII, VIII, XI of 


Optional requirements : 

Ze Logarithms and trigonometry : 
Wheeler’s Logarithms or the un- 
bracketed portions of Pierce’s Ele- | 
ments of Logarithms, Wheeler’s | 
Plane Trigonometry, Problems in 
Plane Trigonometry, Pierce’s Math- 
ematical ‘Tables. 

Analytic geometry: Briggs’s. 
3. Advanced algebra: Went- 
worth’s College to Article 498, | 
omitting chapters xix, xx, xxiv, xxv, 
XXVii, XXViii, 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 
and also 


sth and 6th books of Chauvenet’s 
Geometry. 


— | 
| 
| 
1 | 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


COURSE, 


Pu.B. COURSE. 


Including metric system. 


Same as A.B. 
and also 
an additional requirement in either 
mathematics or science. 


In mathematics 
Trigonometry sufficient to solve 
plane triangles. 


Same as A.B. 
and also 
solid and spherical geometry. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


or 
Charles Smith’s Elementary, 


fy Arithmetic 
" 
| Algebra Through quadratics, 
Qe ame as A.B. 
bs | All of plane and solid uous! in- 
ro | tersections of planes and relative 
5% | Geometry positions of planes, and of planes 
p> | and lines, and eevee angles. 
Anthmetic “Including metric system. 
8 fucludine theorem, evo- 
a) lveb lution, doctrine of exponents, radi- 
29 Algebra cals and equations involving radi- 
<4 cals, 
& Plane—including solution of orig- 
| Geometry inal exercises and numerical prob- 
lems. 
Algebra Higher or Wentworth’s 
ne through quadratics. 
a5 
eometry Plane—Wells’ or Wentworth’s. 
po 
Arithmetic Inc Iuding metric system. 
on Through quadratics, radicals, pro- 
2S Algebra portion, progressions, binomial the- Same as A.B. 
ae) orem for positive inte gral e ee 
Geometry Plane 
ra] Arithmetic Complete including metric system, 
BO 
ae Through radicals and quadratics, 
ete Algebra Wentworth’s. Same as A.B. 
_ Geometry Plane—Wentworth’s or Loomis’. 
Text-books equivalent to larger 
8 Algebra treatises of Newcomb, Olney, Ray, 
Robinson, Todhunter, Wells or 
| Wentworth 
o | |  Plane—as much as rst 5 books of 
a | | Chauvenet’s Elementary or 1st 5 
= | books of Wentworth’s New Plane | 
a Geometry | and Solid or Wells’ Plane or rst 6 | 
> books of Hamlin Smith’s Elements 
or 1st cha apter of Olney’s elements, 
| Through quadratics. 
ey, | The equivalent of 1st 343 pp. of 
=} Algebra | Charles Smith’s Elementary ( String - 
Qa | ham’s Ed.). 
| 
<a | Plane — equivalent of W. B. 
Br | Geometry Smith’s Introductory Modern Ge- 
ometry. 
= Arithmetic | Complete. 
Algebra Through quadratics., 
no 
em 2 books of Wentworth 
o or 
3 books of Newcomb 
Geometry or 
Plane geometry in any other 
_work. 
> 
co | Arithmetic Including metric system, 
| 
ie | Algebra Through radicals and quadratics. 
| ee | Plane—covering 1st 6 books of 
| Geometry | Halsted’s, 
| Arithmetic 
Geometry Plane and Solid—Wentworth’s, 
au | Wentworth’s School 
a> | Algebra 
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Algebra 


Geometry 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Arithmetic 
Algebra 


Geometry 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Trigonometry 
Algebra 
Algebra 


Geometry 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Algebra 


Geometry 


Trigonometry 


REQUIREMENTS IN MATHEMATICS 


A.B. COURSE, 


Including radicals and quadratics. 


Plane. 

Solid— for all who do not offer 
Greek, 

Wentworth’s School or Wells’ 


Academic. 
Through radicals and quadratics. 


Plane and solid, 


Proportion, inequalities, powers 
and roots, quadratics. arithmetic and 
geometric progression. 


Chauvenet or equivalent, 


Plane and solid, 


Optional, any, all or none, 
Elementary — Charles = Smith’s 
Elementary 


or 
Wentworth’s School 
or 
Sowser’s Academic or an equfv- 
alent, 
Plane—Chauvenet’s 
or 
Wentworth’s, 
or 
30wser’s. 


Solid, 


Wells’ Plane, 


or 
Lock’s Elementary. 
Advanced— Chapters i-xxiv and 
xxxi of Charles Smith’s Treatise or 
equivalent, 


Olney’s Complete School Algebra, 


Plane, solid, spherical, 


Beman and Smith’s, 


Including metric system, 


Loomis’, Wells’ or Wentworth’s 
College. 


To chapters on binomial theorem, 
Wentworth’s or Wells’ Complete. 


Through quadratics, proportion, 
progressions, continued fractions, 
permutations and combinations, 
binomial theorem, method of inde- 
terminate coefficients, 

Plane—demonstrations and con- 
structions, numerical problems in- 
volving metric system and use of 
logarithms, 


Solid and spherical. 


Use of logarithms, 


Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B, 
and as an optional requirement. 


College algebra. 


Same as A.B. 


xvi-xxvii_ inclusive and 


Wentworth’s College. 


Plane and spherical trigonometry. 


Wentworth’s or equivalent, 


As much as is contained in chap- 


xxix ot 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


As in A.B, and in addition series, 
limits, properties of logarithms, com- 
pound interest, annuities, 


As much as is contained in rst 5 
books of Chauvenet. 


Equivalent of last 4 books of 
Chauvenet, 

Equivalent of rst 6 chapters of 
Newcomb’s Larger Trigonometry 
and in articles 75-78 of Chap. viti 
with explanation of rst 5 tables in 
Newcomb’s 5- figure logarithmic and 
trigonometric tables. 
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A.B. COURSE. 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


COLBY 
UNIVERSITY 


IN COLLEGE | 


| OBERL 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY | 


SMITH 
COLLEGE 


MOUNT HOLYOKE 
COLLEGE 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Arithmetic Including metric system, 
To quadratics, radicals 
Algebra and fractional and negative ex- 
| ponents, 
Geometry | Plane, 
Arithmetic Common and decimal fractions, 
} pe rce entage and sque are root. 
Eq uations of 1st _ oa degree. 
Algebra 
Exponents and radic als. 
Geometry hole of plane. 
Definitions, de »monstrations, con- 
| tructions, proportion required, 
Arithmetic | Including metric system. 
Wells’ Academic 
or 
Algebra Wentworth’s Elements, 


inc luding logarithms, 


ane and ells’ or Went- 
Geometry worth’s, including most of the 
original problems. 


Through quadratics, including 
calculus of radicals and imaginaries. 
Wentworth’ — te Algebra 


Algebra 
Jones’ Drill Book 
or equivalents, 
Plane—First 5 books of Went- 
worth’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
Geometry or their equivalent, Original exer- 
cises emphasized. 
Familiarity with metric system 
required. 
Arithmetic 
Algebra through progressions. 
Plane Geometry entire. 
Geometry y 
Proficiency in Arithmetic, includ- 
ing metric system, must be attested 
by certificate showing that student 
has passed creditable examination 
in that subject. 
Algebra College Algebra through quadrat- 
ics, proportion and progressions. 


Plane—As found in Chauvenet or 


Geometry equivalent, including original work. 
Arithmetic Required. 
Algebra, Wentworth’s 
or 

Algebra Wells’ Elements 

Complete. 

Venable’s, 

| Wentworth’s 
Geometry | or 
Wells’ 


Plane and Solid. 


Same as A.B. 


Pu.B. COURSE, B.S. COURSE, 


Same as A.B. 


(Different requirements an- 
nounced for and aiter 1898. 


Same as A.B. Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B., and in addition 
(in and after 1897) : 


Same as A.B. 
? Algebra to Series, Solid Geometry, 


Plane ‘Trigonometry. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B. 


COT 


COLUMBIAN 
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| 
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| 
| 
| — | 
| 


COLLEGE OF 


DE PAUW 


AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


NEW JERSEY 
(Princeton) 


UNIV. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


CORNELL 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


| 
| 


UNIV. 


UNIV. 


A.B. COURSE. 


| None. 


None. 


Physiology Jenkins’ or equivalent. 
\None. 
Martin’s Human Body, 
Wilder’s Health Notes. 
None. 
Physiology — Martin’s Human 
Geography | Body (Elementary) or equivalent. 
Physical Geikie’s or equivalent. 
Geography 
Elementary Avery’s or equivalent. 
Physics 


None. 


REQUIREMENTS IN SCIENCE. 


Pu.B. COURSE. 


Same as A.B., and additional | 
optional requirement. 
Bald 


Elementary Psychology ; 


win’s or equivalent. 


Physics: 
‘Lhe Elements, with adequate ex- 
perimental illustration, represent- 
ing one full school year of work, 
and also an optional requirement ; 
2 of the following 4: 

Advanced Mathematics. 

(4) Chemistry: 
Remsen’s Introduction. 
Eliot and Storer’s, 
Avery’s Elementary 
or Williams’ Introduction, together 


(a) 


with Williams’ Laboratory 
Manual. 
(c) Botany: 

Bustin’s or Gray’s Elements or 
Woods’ First Lessons or equiva- 
lent, 

and 

Gray’s Manual 

or 


Greene’s Flora Franciscana, 
(d) Zodlogy: 
Daton’s or equivalent. 
For laboratory methods Colton’s 
preferred. 


Same as A.B. 


Same as A.B., 
and also 
Botany: Gray’s Lessons, with 
laboratory work. 


Chemistry: Williams’ or equiva- 
lent. 


B.S. COURSE. 


Either Physics or Chemistry. 
Physics, Gage’s Introduction. 


Chemistry: General Laws and 
Theories, and the occurrence, prepa- 
ration and properties of the non- 
metallic elements and their com- 
pounds. 


Richter’s, Rensen’s, or Harris’. 


None. 


Same as Ph.B. 


Same as Ph.B. 


Same as A.B. 


Three one-year courses from the | 


following groups : 

One year of Physics, with labor- 
atory work, Avery’s or equivalent. 
of Chemistry, with 


One year 


| laboratory work. 


One year of Botany and Zodélogy 
or general Biology, with laboratory 


| work, 


One year of Physiology and Physi- 
cal Geography or Physiography. 


Elementary Physics: 
Carhart and Chute’s, 
Avery’s, 

Gage’s or 
Hall and Bergen’s. 


iH 
| 
. 
4 | 
| 
| é 
| 
| 
| 
a 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A.B. COURSE. Pxu.B, COURSE. B.S, COURSE, 


HAMILTON 
COLLEGE 


UNIV. OF 


AND LEE _|| 


UNIV. OF || WASHINGTON || 


Same as A.B. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA || UNIVERSITY || 


| 
| 


WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE 


UNION 
COLLEGE 


Physics, 1 year, 


Chemistry, 1 year. 
Biology, 1 year. 
In place of Biology 1 year may 
Physics ma be offered Biology one-half year and Same as Ph.B. 
Botany one-half year, 


UNIVERSITY OF || 
COLORADO 


or 
Physiography one-half year and 
Geology one-half year. 


None. 


BROWN 
UNIV. 


Any 2 of the following 4: 

1. Physics (Gage’s or Avery’s). 

2. Trigonometry. 

3. Physiology (Walker’s, Mar- 
tin’s or Hutchison’s), 

or 

3otany (Bessey’s, Spaulding’s or 
Gray’s), 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


or 
Zobdlogy (Packard’s, Bumpus’ or 
Colton’s). 


4. Chemistry (Shepard’s or equiv 
alent), or 
Geology (Le Conte’s or Dana’s), 


or 
Astronomy (Newcomb and Holden’s 
Briefer Course). 


The elements of ove of the fol- 
lowing 
Remsen’s Elements 
and 
Remsen’s Laboratory Manual. 
Laboratory notebooks required. 


Spalding’s Introduction, exclud- 
ing microscopic work, and Gray’s 
Manual, 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


Physical | Hinman’s Eclectic. 
ography 
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| | 
None. None. None. 
Ze None. None. 
a 
None. None. 
General Geography. Same as A.B. a i 
| = = = —— — — ~ 
| 
| None. 
| 
i None. None. None. 
4 | 
| 
| 
j 
| — —- - - - 
| § 
| 
None.; None. 
| 
| 
Chemistry i 
1 } 
im 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


CORNELL 
COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


VANDERBILT 


UNIV. OF 
VERMONT | UNIVERSITY 


INIV.OF 
KANSAS 


“Physiography_ 


Geology 


Physiology 


REQUIREMENTS IN SCIENCE 


A.B. Px.B. COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE. 


Mills’ Realm of i Nature, 


s Human Buia fer: 


| Course. 


Body, Same as A.B. 


Botany 


Physics 


Physics 


Geography 


Gray’ s Lessons and Manual. 


Gage’s 


one of the 


Optional, Some 
i substituted for 


sciences may be 


Greek. 
Appleton’s School: Gage’s Ele- 
ments or equiv alen nt. 


Physical. 


Optional, in place of 
Greek History of A.B. 
Chemistry : 

1. General—Remsen’s_ Introduc- 
tion, 


or 
Storer and Lindsay’s Element- 
ary. 
Elementary Qualitative Analy- 
sis for bases and acids. 

Certified notebooks required. 
One-half of time spent in chem- 
istry must have been given to 
laboratory work. 

Or Physics: 
Gage’s Elements or equivalent. 

Certified notebook required, 
showing 40 experiments from 
Hall and Bergen’s. 


Same as A.B., 
and also 
an additional term of Biology 
and 
2 terms of Chemistry, Remsen’s 
Briefer Course. 


Physics, Gage’s or 
laboratory work. 


Physiology, Martin’s 


Course. 


Botany, Gray’s Lessons, with 
plant analyses and description, 
and 
Adaptive work amounting to one 
daily recitation for 2 years, This 
may be Zodlogy, Astronomy or other 
science. 


Any one of T=" 3 or all 3 
1. Botany and Physical Geography. 
(a) Gray’s Lessons, with ability 


(6) Geikie’s Les- 


sons. 


Elementary 


2. Chemistry: * 

(a) Eliot and Storer’s Manual, 
omitting chapters 
inclusive, 

or 
Remsen’s Elementary 
Course. 
Certified laboratory note- 
book, showing at least 50 ex- 
periments, 


3. Physics 
(a) Carhart 
ments, 


and Chute’s 


or 
Gage’s Introduction to Physi- 
cal Science. 

Certified laboratory note- 
book showing at least 30 exe 
periments involving careful 
measuremerts. These may 
be taken from ¥. “orthington’ s 
Laboratory -ractice or 
Chute’s Laboratory Manual. 


Same as A.B. 


Greek and | 


Briefer | 


| 


to dissect flowers and to write 
descriptions of them. | 


XV-XViil 
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Avery’s, with i 
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| 
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| 

None. Nore 
Hy 
| 
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A.B. COURSE. P SOURSE | 
| H.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. 
= «| | 
| 
| <> | 
nz | None 
| BE None | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
None. 
None. 
| 
| 
| 
ced None. 
| 
one. 
Well’ 
| ell’s or Cooley’s Natural Philos- 
| | | ophy or Peck’s ral Phi 
BS | Cooley’s or Steele’s 
| nemistry Complete. 
> Elementary physiology and 1 year’s 
& expe — al or laboratory work in 
a one of the following: 
| & 
5 Physics Gage s or ( arhart’s and Chute’s, 
Avery’s or Worthington’s . 
=) ; i 
a Chemistry Shepard’s, Remsen’s or Williams’. 
< Botan _Bessey’s, Arthur, Barnes and 
| 5 y Coulter’s, Campbell’s or Gray’s. 
Zoology Colton’s, i 
Optional. 
Es Physical Geography, 
|S Optional as in B.S Chemist 
an ptional as in B.S, Optional as in B.S. Chemistry. 
Astronomy. 
Botany. 
ysiology. 
Geology. 
| 
oa Any two from following three: 
5 siology and 
None. _ 
\ Zoblogy. 
| Physics. 
| Chemistry 
| 
z The requirement in each is one 
| , year’s work with laboratory practice, 
| Physiology c — s Human Body, Briefer 
ourse, 
5. Carhart and Chute’s 
or 
| Ro Appleton’s, 
| 
and 
Chemistry: Non-metallic el 
| Be Natural ments ; Remsen’s or Williams? 
| ilosophy and Bergen’s Laboratory 
Zotany: Phanerogamic; Gray’s 
z Lessons and Manual. 
Chute’s Laboratory Manual or 
with laboratory note- 
00k. 
1 ither Young’s Lessons in As- = 
tronomy (omitting appendix) and 
ery’s or Gage’s Elements of 
nysics, 
| S or 
| @ 
| w } | 40 experiments f 
: verformed by. 
| iS This is pil at school, selected from the x pe 
Z preferred | versity Descriptive List of Elemen- 
z | ta tary Phy sical E xpe riments, | 
sasooann Same as in A.B. 
a | (See Ha arvard Cats slogue | for arti- 
a | cles to be omitted from Avery’s Ele- ! 
> ments. ) | 
4 Optional subjects : 
< | 1, 60 experiments in physics in } 
addition to elementary requirement. | | 
| 60 experiments in general 
| chemistry. 
Laboratory notebook required. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


REQUIREMENTS IN SCIENCE 


A.B. COURSE. Pxu.B, COURSE, 


B.S. COURSE. 


Elementary 
Physics 
= 
3 Eiementary 
Chemistry 
Botany 
z Physiology 
Physical 
eography 
On Elementary 
on 
=) 
Pal 
& fa | Elementary 
Physics 
Boz | 
| Elementary 
Physiology 
| 
| 
Astronomy 
2 
Botany 
3 
4 
= 
Chemistry 
72) 
> 
| Physics 
Physiology 
Zoology 
a 
° 
n 
=) 
& 
ww 
<4 
| 
| 
are 
<4 
| 


| 
| 
One of the following: (The rst | 
preferred). 
Gage’s 
Remsen’s, Briefer Course. | 
Bessey’s. 
Martin’s, Briefer Course. 
Russel] Hinman’s. 


Same as A.B. 


Optional. 
Gage’s or equivalent. 


Martin’s Human Body, Briefer 


Course, or equivalent. 


None. 


Three from the following, one of 
which must be Physics: 


Newcomb and Holden’s High 


| School and College Astronomy, 


or 
Young’s Elements, 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual. 


Elementary Inorganic. Labor- 
atory notebook required. 
Remsen’s Briefer Course, 
Shepard’s Elements, 
Eliot and Storer’s Manual, 
or 
Armstrong and Norton’s 
atory Manual. 


Labor- 


Gage’s Introduction, with experi- 
ments of Hall and Bergen’s. 
Martin’s Briefer Course. 
Laboratory work required. 
Equivalents .ccepted. 
Optional, 
Physics, with Mechanics, 
Avery’s or Gage’s, or equivalent. 
Chemistry, Remsen’s Briefer 
Course or equivalent. 
Any 2 of these 4: 
1. Botany, with laboratory work, 
3essey’s, Campbell’s or Spauld- 
| ing’s. 
. Zodlogy, with laboratory work, 
Colton’s, 
. Physiology, Huxley’s, Jenkins’ 
or Martin’s. 


None. 


w 


. Geology, Dana’s or Le Conte’s. 


> 


None. Element of Natural Philosophy. 


None. 


Elementary Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 

Elementary Physics. 

Chemistry through the non- metals. 

Sufficient preparation for Fresh- | 
man course in Analytical Chemistry. | 


Optional. 


Same as A.B. 


D4 


Same as A.B. 


One year’s work in any one of the 
following : 

Chemistry, 

Physics, 

Physiology, 

3otany, 

Zoology, 

Geology, 

Drawing. 


Same as Ph.B. 


AA 
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Physiology and Hygiene. 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
— | 
| 
| 


HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE 


LEHIGH 
| UNIVERSITY 


Physiology 
} 
> 
Botan 
| & 
| & 
(23) 
n 
= 
Zoology 
° 
Physics 
Physics 
oO — 
Chemistry 
| a 
| 
Zoology 
| 
| 
| 
| pe 
| 
ax 
| & 
|p 
| 
Be. cn 
emistry 
BEE aye 
Physics 
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Physical Geography. 


Martin’s Human Body, Briefer 
Course. 

And any OnE of follow ing 

Bergen’s Elements of Botany 


or 
3oyer’s Elementary Biology, Part 
notes 


Laboratory drawings and 


must be presented. 


Boyer’s Elementary Biology, Part 


Laboratory drawings and notes 


required, 


Gage’s Elements, rst 2 chapters or 
equivalent. 


Any one of the following may be 
substituted for minimum require- 
ment in Greek or French or German 

The Harvard requirement or the 
courses outlined in the Report of the 


Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, pp. 117-127. 
Remsen’s Introduction to the 


Study or course outlined in the Re- 
port of the Committee on Second- 
ary School Studies, pp. 117-137. 


Colton’s, except those parts re- 


quiring use of compound micro- 
scope. 

Physical Geography. 

Elementary Physiology and | 


Hygiene. | 


Pu.B. COURSE. 


B.S. COURSE. 


Same as A.B. 


Eliot and Storer’s or equivalent. 


Appleton’s School or equivalent. 


Botany. 
Gray’s Elements. 
Experience in analysis of plants. 


Elementary physics and human 
physiology required of all who do 
not present Latin, 


Elementaty Physics. 
Avery’s Elements 
or 
Gage’s Elements, with laboratory 
work. 


Physiology as in A.B. 


and 
any 3 from the following 
1. Botany as in 3 


4. Astronomy, Young’s Elements. 

5. Geology, Le Conte’s Elements. 

6. Chemistry, Remsen’s Elemen 
tary Course, with laboratory note- 
books. 

7. English History. 

8. Civil Government 
and 

any 2 from the following: 

1. Mathematics, advanced. 

2. Physics, Gage’s Elements, en- 
tire or equivalent. 

3. Dynamics, Loney’s Mechanics 
and Hydrostatics or equivalent, 
with experimental work. 

4. General Chemistry and _intro- 
duction to Qualitative Analysis, rst 
tochapters of Cook’s NewChemistry, 
with his laboratory Practice or Rem- 
sen’s Briefer Course, or Sheppard’s 
Elements equivalent to 1st part of 
requirement 


and 

2d part requires analysis of 5 mix- 
tures involving 3d, 4th and sth group 
metals (Prescott and Johnson). 

Laboratory work required. 

5. Biology, Boyer’s Elementary or 
Colton’s Practical Zodlogy. 

Spalding’s Introduction to Botany. 

Laboratory notes and drawings 
required. 


-mentary Physiology and Hy 
giene. 
Elements of Botany and the col- 
lection of too plants in Herbariums. 
Elements of Chemistry, Avery's 
or Clarke’s or Elliot and Storer’s, 
with some laboratory practice. 
Elements of Physics. 
Carhart and Chute’s 
Elements or equivalent 


or Gage’s 
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H 
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i 
None. 
None. 
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| A.B. COURSE. | Pu.B, COURSE. B.S. COURSE. |i 


Of these the last 3 are half unit | 
subjects. 

Physics: 

Including mechanics, sound, heat, 
and light, as taught in the better 
class ot high and preparatory schools, 
the course covering usually 35 to 40 
weeks, 4 to 5 hours per week, one- 
third to one half of total time being 
devoted to laboratory work. 1K 

The examination will be written 
and cover both the text-book and 
experimental physics. The appli- 
cant is required to hand in a note- | 
book or record of his !aboratory work : 
which will be taken into account in 
grading. 

Chemistry : | 

\’ course of fifty (50) experiments 
performed by the student himself. 

‘he record of these experiments with 
the inductions from them must be 
kept in a book and submitted to the 
Examiner at the time of examina- 
tion. In addition a written exami- 
nation based upon the subject as 
presented by the better elementary 
text-books will be set. 

siology : 

oa candidate will be required: 

To submit to the Examiner a { 
consisting of drawings and 
descriptions of the animals and 

. plants he has studied. It is recom- 
mended that studies of at least fif- 
teen principal forms be undertaken, 
that these studies be so far as pos 
sible such as do not demand the use | 
of the compound microscope, and 
that attention be given chiefly to t 
those organisms that can be pro- 
cured and studied in the living con- 
Physics as in B.S. dition. (4) To answer in writing a 
. Same as A.B. few general questions about familiar 
animals and plants, such as the 
perch, crayfish, grasshopper, fern, 
trillium, pine-tree, etc. The candi- 
dates in 1896 will be expected to 


have some first-hand knowledge of 


Any other may be offered. 


the habits of the earthworm. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Physiography : 

The requirement for admission in 
physiogra aphy embraces a knowledge 
of the earth’s surface features, their 
mode of origin, their processes of 
development and decadence, the 
agencies involved, and the methods 
of their action. A knowledge of 
physical geography, as ordinarily : 
treated, will not be sufficient. The | 
candidate must be familiar with the } 
modern doctrines which relate to 
the evolution of the earth’s surface } 
and the natural history of the earth’s i 
features and also the distribution of } 
life upon the globe and its relations 
to surface conditions and climate. 


Geology : 

The requirement for admission 
embraces the elementary features of 
petrographical, structural, dynam- 
ical, and historical geology. i/amil- 
iarity with the modes of action of 
geological agencies, and clear syn- 

| optical views of the progress and 
relations of geological events are 
essential, The student should be 
able to trace the geographic evolu- 
tion of the North American conti- ; 
nent throughout the more impor- \ 
tant stages of geolgical history. : 


Astronomy : 

Proficiency in the fundamental } 
facts and principles of astronomy, ] 
including the more recent develop- 
ments in the direction of spectro- / 
scopy and photography. ay 


None. 


EVELYN 
COLLEGE 


| 
i} 
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A.B. COURSE. Pu.B. COURSE, | B.S. COURSE. 
| | 
Optional, any, all, or none. 
| Allen’s Laboratory Physics, or 
Physics Hall and Bergen’s or Gage’s Labor- | 
atory manual or Chute’s Physics or | 
| Chute’s Physical Laboratory | 
> | Manual. } 
& | 
Q | Richardson’s Laboratory Manual | 
& | and Principles of Chemistry | 
{ or | 
z Remsen’s Introduction 
or 
- | the inorganic portion of Roscoe’s | 
fo | Elementary, or of Elliot and 
S Chemistry | Storer’s Elementary, with a proper 
Zz course of laboratory experiments per- 
P formed by the pupil and on general 
rather than partly upon analytical 
| a chemistry ; such experiments as are 
ax given in Smith and_ Keller’s 
Pa | _ Equivalent of Martin’s Human 
a : | Body accompanied by experiment, 
a Physiology | dissection and microscopic work on 
tissues. 
| 
< 
be 3essey’s or Campbell’s with ex- 
Botany perimental work. 
| | _ Knowledge gained by study and 
| dissection in laboratory. 
Zoology  Marshall’s and Hurst’s Practical 
Zodlogy. | 
z | Same as in A.B. 
| Carhart’s and Chute’s Elements or sind also any 2 of the following : 
Physics equivalent, _Chemistry: Remsen’s Briefer 
| Course. 
=| Geology: Winchell’s Geological 
: ZoGlogy : Packard’s Briefer Course 
Me Same as inA.B. or Nicholson’s Manual. 
| — Physiology: Martin’s Briefer 
& Spalding s Introduction or equiv- 
Q went, Physical Geography: Hinman’s 
| Botany Essential facts of vegetable mor- | Eclectic or equivalent. 
5 | phology, physiology, relationship. | Astronomy: Newcomb’s and 
z | | Holden’s Briefer Course. 
a Young’s Elements or equivalent. 
Physics: Gage’s Introduction or 
|} an equivalent. 
Certified laboratory notebook 
(os) receives credit. 
= | Chemistry: Bartlett’s Laboratory 
| | | Exercises, Parts 1-V_ (exclusive 
i( i) | | of Class I Part II) or equivalent. 
Certified laboratory notebook 
| required, 
joo] None. Some good elementary descrip- 
5 | tive text-book through the non- 
So | | metallic and metallic elements. 
a | Physical Geography: Guyot’s. 
| Physiology: Martin’s Human 
< Body, Briefer Course. 
q A | | Botany: Gray’s Lessons (revised 
| ed.). 
| 1St 109 pp. 
} | | Knowledge of classification and 
| | plant analysis, 
| 
Qo | None. 
oF | 
oR | | | 
| | } Botany: Gray’s Lessons and 
| Plant Description and Determina- 
| | 
| tion. 
8 | | None. | Physiology: Martin’s Human 
= | | (Briefer Course) 
| | or 
= Hutchison’s, 
a | | Physics: Outlines of Elementary. 


| 
| 


REQUIREMENTS IN SCIENCE 


| 
| 
| A.B. COURSE. Pu.B. COURSE. B.S. COURSE. | 
| | | | 
| Physical | 
| Geography | | | 
| | Any 2 of the following, in addi- | | 
Ss | tion to 1 termof Physics may be | 
| offered. i\ 
-ton’s | | 
Physiology s or Guyot’s. 
8 | rE Martin s Human Body (Briefer | Same as in A.B. and in addition 
3 | Course) | Elementary Botany. | 
| | or | Gray’s New Lessons. 
Elementa ley" 
8 Huxley’s. Ability to use Gray’s Manual as 
. . Gage’s Elements | Same as in A.B. shown by collection of not less | 
(Counting or than 30 pieces. 
| Subjects.) | Avery’s Natural Philosophy. } 
| rawing, in preparation especi- 
| Botany | At least r20 recitation hours, ally for biological work. 
— Elementary. | 
Biology | } 
Elemen 
Elementary Shepard’s Elements or equivalent. | 
Chemistry Young’s or equivalent. 
Elementary 
Astronomy 
a Physics J. Dorman Steele’s or equivalent. 
25 | | 
<= Same as in A.B. Same as in A.B. | 
Physiology or 
Botany. | 
ey Botany: Spalding’s Introduction 
xo | or an equivalent. 
Sits | None. Plant Determination. | 
=oo | Physics: Avery’s Elements of | 
moO | Natural Philosophy or equivalent. 
<— — = = — - | 
pe Botany Gray’s or equivalent. Same as in A.B. 
a Carhart and Chute’s 
Physics or 
> Gage’s Elements. 
P | In place of one foreign language Same as in A.B. 
2 Chemistry | | these may be offered with English 
& Literature. 
< rati : 
|  William’s or Remsen’s or equiv- 
na = alent. 
= Martin’s Briefer Course or equiv- 
ia Physiology | alent. | 
| 
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404 REQUIREMENTS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


an 
i 3 Algebra: Through Quadratics, Ratio and Proportion and Progressions; Wells’ Academic; Wentworth’s School, or 
B Bradbury’s and Emery’s Academic. Plane Geometry: 1st 5 books of Wells’, Chauvenet’s, or Wentworth’s; original exercises 
S important; examination will be based on Wells’. In addition to above, candidates must offer either Advanced Algebra or Solid 
= Geometry. Advanced Algebra: Wells’ Higher Algebra, edition of 1895, includes subjects required. Solid Geometry : Wells’ 
3 Solid Geometry, revised edition, represents requirement. 
a . Proficiency in elementary grammar to be tested by translation of easy English into French, or by direct questioning on the 
| g followi ing topic s: Inflection of nouns and adjectives for gender and number; “‘ pronominal objectives ;’’ pronouns; partitive construc - 
; 2 tions; inflection of regular and more usual irregular verbs. Ability to translate simple prose at sight, acquired by reading not less 
~ than 250 12mo. pages from at least 2 dissimilar works. Candidates not prepared in French may substitute German. 
I . Proficiency, to be tested as in French, in following topics of elementary grammar: Declension of readily classified nouns, 
E adjec bd and pronouns; conjugation of the weak and more usual strong verbs; simple cases of word order. 2, Ability to translate 
z simple prose, acquired by reading not less than 200 12mo, pages from at least 2 dissimilar works. 
& Either United States or Ancient. United States: Thorough acquaintance with history of 13 colonies, and from that time down 
4 to present; Johnston’s, Fiske’s, or Thomas’, Ancient: The early world down to fall of Roman Empire in the West. Myers and 
= Allen’s Outline is recommended but not prescribed. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
a] Arithmetic, including Metric System; Wentworth’s Grammar School; Greenleaf’s Complete, or The Franklin. Algebra: 
z | | Through Quadratics, Ratio and Proportion ; Wentworth’s Elements; Wells’ Academic; Bradbury and E Ts Academic, or Charles 
o Smith’s Eleme ntary. Plane Geometry: First 5 books of Wentworth’s; Wells’; Chauvenet’s, or Bowser’s. Original exercises very 
£ important; examination based on Wentworth’ 4 Solid Geometry: Books VI, VII, VIII of Wentworth’s, or equivalents in Wells’, 
3 Chauvenet’s, or Bowser’s. Original propositions and numerical exercises important. 
2 | Profici iency in grammar as shown by ability to translate simple English into French; sight translation of modern French 
= | require ods Edgren’s or Kee tel’ sgrammar, 2. Translation of at least 3 of following works: For 1896—Erckmann-Chatrian’s Waterloo ; 
1 g 
2 Racine’s Athalie; Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. For 1897— Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; Mérimée’s Chronique 
& | du Regne de Charles 1X; Corneille’s Le Cid. In place of above German may be substituted. 


eyes 
s Proficiency in grammar, as shown in ability to translate simple English into German. — 2. Familiarity with at least the 3 
E Pr Ai or their equivalent: For 1896—Grimm’s Marchen (Van der Smissen’s ed.) ; Chamisso’s Peter Schle smih]; Schiller’s Maria 
& Stuart. For 1897—same as for 1846, with Storm’s Immensee substituted for Peter Schlemihl. 


2 e United States: Johnston’s or Fiske’s, 
ae 
ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
ss Arithmetic. Algebra: Through Quadratics, including radicals. First 20 chapters of Charles Smith’s Elementary. Plane 
6 | Geometry: With a large number of original exercises. 
| 
United States. 
| 
| 
os 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Arithmetic, including Metric System: As much as is contained in more advanced text-books, Algebra: Through Quadratics ; 


a Wells’, Wentworth’s, or Newcomb’s. Plane Geometry: First 5 books of Wentworth’s, or Chauvenet’s, or Wells’, or first 6 of 
SE | Newcomb’s, 


Of United States and Europe more particularly, 


STEVENS’ INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Arithmetic: Wells’ or Milne’s. Algebra: All that is contained in good University Algebra, except solution of equations of 
| higher than the 2d degree, and the general theory of equations ; Hall & Knight’s Elementary, Amer, ed., and Peck’s Determinants. 
| Geometry: All of plane, solid and spherical; Wells’. Trigonometry: All fundamental formule of Analytical Trigonometry and 

| solution of plane triangles by natural and logarithmic functions; facility in use of logarithmic tables. Hall & Knight's. 


e—| Not required but strongly recommended. Pronunciation, verbs, essentials of grammar, and translations from Knapp’s Modern 
g French Readings, first half of the book, or from equivalent, such as Super’s Reader or Fontaine’s Histoirettes Modernes. Physics: 

2 As much as is contained in Part I of Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Chemistry: As much as is contained in Roscoe’s Lessons in 
Elementary Chemistry, from beginning to Carbonic Oxide. 


4 American: Montgomery’s or Fiske’s. 


BWic. 


Matha. 


Prench or 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Through Quadratics, Progressions, Continued Fractions, Permutations and Combinations, Doctrine of Limits, Nature 


a 
4 Algebra: 
| of Series, Method of Indeterminate Coeficients, Fundamental Properties of Logarithms, Compound Interest and Annuities. Plane | 
a Geometry: As much as is contained in first 5 books of Chauvenet’s. Solid and Spherical Geometry: As much as is contained in the | 
= last 4 books of Chauv enet. Trigonometry and use of Logarithms: As much as is contained in first 6 chapters of Newcomb’s Larger | 
= Trigonometry and in articles 78 of chapter VIII, with explanation of first 5 tables in Newcomb’s Five-figure Logarithmic and | 
75-7 I I 5 g 
Ss | and Trigonometric Tables. | 
3 Simple exercises in translation together with elements of grammar. First 4 books of Czsar’s Gallic War; first 3 books of | 
bs | Virgil’s AZneid, with scansion of hexameters. No equivalents. | 
So . Storm’s Immensee; Andersen’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder; Heyse’s La Rabbiata, or Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le Conscrit, or G. | 
so | Sand’s La Petite Fadette. The applicant will be required to translate at sight easy selections, and to have such a knowledge of 
z § | grammar as will enable him to read intelligently the prescribed texts. Facility in prose composition required. In 1897 and after no 
Ee, | texts will be specified, and the required translation will be wholly at sight from easy prose selections, In other respects the require- | 
& ment will be the same as in 1896. 
= | 
} 
Fa 8 English; Montgomery’s or Ransome’s; United States. | 
} 
= Botany : Knowledge of structure and principles of classification, together with matters pertaining to fertilization and dissemina- 
= tion of seeds ; also some experience in plant analysis, Gray’s Elements recommended. 
= I I y y 
2 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Algebra: Through Quadratics. Plane Geometry. Solid Geometry: As much as is contained in books VI, VII, VIII and IX 


of Chauvenet’s, revised and abridged. 


Translation at sight of ordinary prose. A knowledge of language itself rather than of grammar is expected ; but proficiency in 
Pronuncia- 


elementary grammar or facility in writing the language will be accepted as an offset for some deficiency in translation. 
tion important, 


Frenchor Mathe- 
German | matics 


2 Either Astronomy: Young’s Lessons without the appendix ; and Physics: Avery’s or Gage’s; or a course of experiments in 
o Physics, not less than 40 in number, performed at school by pupil. These must be selected from list issued by the University or must 
3 be approved by the University. 

} Including Historical Geography. Either Greek and Roman or United States and English. Oman’s Greece; Allen’s Rome 
> (entire), or Leighton’s (to death of Commodus) ; Higginson’s Young Folk’s History of United States to chapter XXII, and 
5 | Johnston’s United States, beginning at § 269; Guest and Underwood’s Handbook of English History to year 1793, or Gardiner’s } 
% | Student’s History through Part 1X, The following sections are recommended for additional reading and will be made the basis of | 
= optional questions in examination: Curtius’ Greece, Book I, ch. 1; Book II, ch. IV, and Book III, ch. 111. Beesly’s The Gracchi, | 

Marius & Sulla and Tighe’s Development of the Roman Constitution. Lodge’s English Colonies, chs. Il and XXII. Morse’s J. Q. | 


Adams, chs, 1] and III. Josiah Quincy’s Figures of the Past. Macaulay’s History of England, chs, I and III. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


At the meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Denver in July 1895, a committee of five was appointed by 
the secondary department, and a committee of like number by 
the department of higher education, to enquire into, investi- 
gate thoroughly and report upon the whole subject of college 
entrance requirements. The gentlemen selected from the 
secondary department were Charles H. Thurber, then of Col- 
gate Academy, now of Morgan Park Academy and The Univer- 
sity of Chicago; J. R. Bishop, principal of the Walnut Hill High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Professor W. C. Jones, University of 
California; Wm. H. Smiley, principal of the Denver High School 
( District No. 1); and A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of the 


Chicago High Schools. 

The representatives from the department of higher education 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University ; Dr. B 
A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan; Dr. Jas. E. Russell, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Professor Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; and John T. Buchanan, of Kansas City High School. 

These committees were appointed at the very closing hour 
of the association, or to be correct, the president of the higher 
department did not appoint the committee representing the col- i 
leges until several weeks following the close of the national 
meeting. This necessarily precluded the possibility of an appro- 
priation, which will be essential to a satisfactory prosecution of 
the task, than which none seems at present more important in 
the furtherance of the general educational interests of the coun- 
try. No general meeting, therefore, has yet been held. Yet ) 
progress has been made. Early in the winter, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Thurber, the secretary of the secondary department of the 
National Educational Association, an organization was effected, q 


ballots for president and secretary having been sent to Wm. H. 
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Smiley, Denver, which resulted in the election of A. F. Nightin- 
gale as chairman, and W. H. Smiley as secretary of the general 
committee. A resolution was also presented by Professor Russell 
of the University of Colorado, to the end that an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of Nicholas Murray Butler with the chairman 
and secretary,-be elected to act on all matters of importance 
in the interim of general meetings. This resolution prevailed 
unanimously. A meeting of this executive committee was called 
at Jacksonville, during the session of the superintendents’ sec- 
tion of the National Educational Association, in February. 
Principal Smiley could not attend, but in addition to the chair- 
man and Dr. Butler, there were present Mr. N. C. Dougherty, 
president of the National Educational Association, and Dr. 
Hinsdale of the University of Michigan, and after a general sur- 
vey of the field to be covered, and the work to be accomplished, 
it was decided to ask of the National Association a reasonable 
appropriation to cover the necessary expenses. This matter was 
placed in the hands of Dr. Butler. It was also considered 
important for the committee to include in their investiga- 
tions the requirements of admission not only to the colleges 
of the general type, but to the better class of technological 
schools and to the professional schools, particularly of law and 
medicine. 

It was also deemed advisable to effect as close a union as 
possible with the several local associations, which were giving these 
subjects constant consideration, and making rapid advancement 
toward the end, which this larger committee, clothed with national 
authority, hopes in due time to accomplish. Accordingly the 
executive committee appointed Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard University, Principal John Tetlow of the Girls’ High 
and Latin Schools, Boston, and Principal Ray Greene Huling, of 
the English High School, Cambridge, Mass., to act as an advi- 
sory and correspondence committee, as representatives of the 
New England Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges ; 
Secretary Melvil Dewey, of the University of the State of 
New York, Professor E. H. Griffin, of Johns Hopkins University, 
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and Mr. Wilson Farrand, of Newark Academy, to represent 
the Association of the Middle States and Maryland, and Profes- 
sor W. P. Trent of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tena., 
Professor Edwin A. Alderman, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Professor W. H. Bartholomew, principal of Girls’ High 
School, Louisville, Ky., from the Southern States Association, 
and Dr. J. H. Canfield, president of the University of Ohio, 
Superintendent C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, and Principal W. H. 
Butts, of the Michigan Military Academy, to represent the 
North Central States’ Association. 

All these gentlemen have accepted the responsibility and 
without exception have expressed an intense interest in the pur- 
poses and plans of the committee and their readiness to codper- 
ate in bringing about a better understanding between the col- 
leges and the secondary schools. 

There is no educational subject before the American peo- 
ple requiring more serious attention, demanding a calmer 
discussion, greater wisdom, a keener appreciation of the trend 
of present civilization, and a loftier spirit of altruism than 
that which relates to an American system of education which 
shall be consistent with psychic law from the kindergarten to 
the graduate school of the university. 

The kindergarten has not as yet become an integral part 
of the public school system, but its claims are being rapidly 
recognized. The common school curriculum, both urban and 
rural, isin a plastic state, awaiting the touch of inspired artists. 
The colleges are much at variance as to what constitutes a lib- 
eral education in these closing years of a century which began 
with scarcely any difference of educational opinion; while the 
secondary schools, awaiting on the one hand the abridgement 
and enrichment of the common school curriculum, and on the 
other a more uniform expression of opinion on the part of 
the colleges as to their functions, are suffering from their 
inability to supply the deficiencies of the former or to satisfy 
the demands of the latter. 

It is generally admitted that until secondary education, 
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commences children should have much the same training, yet 
even in the lowest grades individual direction should not be 
lost sight of, as the mind very early gives evidence of a divine 
implanting which nfust not be ignored. Throughout the course 
of secondary instruction, surely, there must be no procrustean 
bed which every pupil by some process of dwarfing or stretch- 
ing must be made to fit, but natural endowments, as soon as dis- 
covered, should have full scope within certain limitations. Col- 
lege courses ought to be so adjusted that every pupil at the end 
of a secondary course recognized as excellent, both in the 
quality and quantity of its work, may find the doors of every 
college swinging wide to receive him into an atmosphere of 
deeper research and higher culture along the lines of his mental 
aptitudes. We do not mean that secondary courses should be 
purely elective, but that they should be eminently elastic, and 
that this elasticity, based upon psychological laws, should be 
recognized by the colleges. There is no identity of form, 
either in mind or matter, in the natural or the spiritual, and 
since power, power to adapt one’s self to the sphere for which 
nature designed him, is the end of education, every student 
should find in the college and university, the means by which 
and 


that power may be secured. If this principle is correct, 
who shall prove its fallacy ?—why is not the degree of B.S. or 
Ph.B. of equal dignity and worth with that of A.B.’ Or, in 
other words, why should not all such degrees be abolished or 
moulded into one which shall signify that a man or woman _ has 
secured that higher education best suited to his talents and the 
far-reaching purposes of his life ? 

The universal recognition of this oneness of education would 
bring about harmonious relations between the secondary schools 
and the colleges. A careful study of the requirements of 
admission in the preceding pages seems to indicate a wide 
divergence of opinion, which we believe does not really exist. 
The discussions of recent years, the admirable report of the 
Committee of Ten, and the agitation it has provoked, the delib- 
erations of the various associations formed to bring about unity 
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in diversity, all point to a wise and happy solution of this 
vexed problem. 

The results of the conferences held at Columbia College in 
February are encouraging in the extreme. It is the most 
advanced step in the right direction which has yet been taken. 
Here were represented six of the leading colleges in the country, 
and colleges by no means of the same type, as they have hitherto 
held opinions quite diverse as to what constitutes a liberal edu- 
cation, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, University of Penn 
sylvania, and Cornell. The conferences, six in number, were 
each composed of delegates from these colleges, and six eminent 
secondary school men, and the subjects considered were Latin, 
Greek, German, French, Mathematics and History. The con- 
clusions of the conferences, given in full in the May number of 
the Educational Review, were unanimous. If six among the best 
colleges of the country, and that, too, in a section where tradi- 
tion is synonymous with law, and changes mean revolution, can 
substantially agree upon uniformity of requirements to the satis- 
faction of the secondary schools tributary to them, why may not 
one hundred colleges also agree? We believe the proposition a 
rational one. These conferences took ona local color, but the 
unanimity of their conclusions presages the feasibility of national 
unity on this same matter, if the movement is fostered and aided 
by the National Educational Association. It is to be regretted 


that the claims of science were not considered, and the proper 


requirements in one or more sciences, and that there is no state- 
ment whether a modern language, in addition to Latin and Greek, 
is to be regarded a sine gua non of admission to any college. 
This will be a vital question in any determined effort to adopt a 
plan for the articulation of the college and the secondary school. 

As we have written elsewhere (see comments on Modern 
Language Requirements) our public High Schools are so 
environed, subject to such limitations, open to such criticisms, 
and established and supported to give the greatest good to the 
greatest number, that they cannot afford to furnish facilities for 


three languages in addition to English, and thus give to training 
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in one branch, as it were, such a disproportionate amount of time 
in a four years’ course. 

Such an education will not properly prepare our young people 
for immediate entrance upon either a business career, or toa 
professional school. It is unwise, impracticable and impossible 
to divide the pupils in our public high schools into two distinct 
classes, the one preparing for college and the other for life, and 
if four languages are to be insisted upon for admission to any 
course, the affiliation of the public high schools with the colleges 
will come to an end, and such a preparation will be relegated to 
the private schools, who are willing or can afford to bow down 
to this golden college calf. Two foreign languages, selected 
from Latin, Greek, Spanish, German, French, ought to satisfy the 
demands of every college. There should be a proper correla- 
tion of the two chosen with the other studies taken, and the 
special plans of the student for later work. Many of our second- 
ary schools may find it feasible to furnish instruction in both 
German and French in place of Greek, but few will add either 
to Latin and Greek, and claim that such a course, with all its 
possible supplements, will give a practical preparation for life 
to those who at the end of a secondary school career find col- 
lege doors closed to them, and are compelled to face the world 
and begin the struggle for business success. 

The secondary schools are the schools of people, and the 
people have demanded and in still more effectual ways will 
demand that their courses must be practical, beneficial, disciplin- 
ary. The sciences no longer knock at the doors for admission. 
They have been admitted and a larger and still larger place will 
be provided for them. 

It is not a question of how much these schools cost, but how 
the money is expended. These sciences will be taught by a 
happy combination of the text-book and laboratory methods. 
Physiography, Biology, Physics, Chemistry, in all their elemen- 
tary principles, and in their relations to man, whose duty and 
privilege it is to conquer nature and to make it subservient to his 
advancement and happiness, are no longer to remain in the cate- 
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gory of informational studies, and suffer the opprobrium of being 
contrasted with the humane and the literary as the sole dispensers 


; of intellectual culture. The sciences as they are beginning to be 
taught in our best schools add to the wealth of mind as well as 

to the stock of facts, and the colleges must recognize them as 
; full equivalents for other work which they have hitherto demanded 


to the exclusion of science. 

Professor Tarr in the Educational Review for June, writes: 
“The theory of the college course is an admission that Physics, 
or Chemistry, or Geology as college studies are equal in rank to 
the study of Greek, or German, or Calculus; but in the high 
school this is not so, and no one can really claim that itis. This 
is not because science is inferior, but because the science instruc- 


tion is inadequate.” We think the opposite is true. The theory 
of the high school is that these sciences are equal in work with 
Greek and German and Solid Geometry. The schools are reduc- 
ql ing the theory to practice and are asking the colleges to rec- 
ognize the wisdom of the plan in a preparation of pupils for 
greater research and still more extended investigation. Again 
he says of the high school: ‘All the sciences are touched upon, 
very little is learned, only a glimpse is gained.”’ This, too, is 
) libelous. There are many high schools west of the Alleghenies 
better equipped with laboratories than the colleges ot thirty years 
ago, and whose teachers are superior to the professors of science 
in those days. Biology and Physics are better taught than Latin 
and Greek, humiliating as is the confession to one intensely 
interested in classical study. 

The proposition, ‘‘That the college should say that among 
the alternative subjects for entrance, there could be elected one 
science, the study of which should have been pursued during 
two or three years according to the best methods known,” 


certainly must emanate from one who does not understand the 
relations that exist between the secondary schools and the 
people. 

No good high school can afford to give three years to one 


science, Physics, for instance, to the exclusion of Biology and 
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Chemistry. Such an arrangement would be neither wise nor 
feasible, but rather than prevent pupils from receiving a college 
education, it would be eminently proper to allow as a substitute 
for three years of Greek the work of one year given to each of 
three sciences, provided the laboratory system of instruction 
prevailed in these schools. 

In pleading for a uniformity in college entrance requirements 
there are a few vital facts which cannot be ignored: First, the 
triple function of the public high school, viz., to equip pupils for 
the business of life; to give a proper training to those who will 
teach in the common schools, and to prepare for college. 
Secondly, a majority of our young people who go to college, 
come to a decision late in their secondary course. Thirdly, every 
young man or woman who has successfully devoted at least four 
years to earnest study in a well-equipped secondary school, 
should be admitted to any college in the country, whether such 
a pupil has devoted the greater part of his time to Latin, Greek 
and mathematics, or to Latin, modern languages and mathe- 
matics, or to Latin, mathematics and the sciences, or to any 
other combination of studies which has developed his power 
and been in harmony with his intellectual aptitudes. To this 
end, a secondary course of study should be thoroughly elastic 
and with varied electives, suited to the talents of the individual 
child; a college course should be still more elastic and with a 
larger number of electives. Every person will find opportuni- 
ties for the development of that power which will enable him 
with confidence to attack the problems of life which he wishes 
to help to solve. 

The public high school can become a link in the golden chain 
of our American system of education only when the colleges 
begin where the best high schools leave off, otherwise the gap 
between the common school and the college must be filled by 
the private schools, patronized by the children of the rich, and 
the sons and daughters of the great middle class must be 
d2prived of the benefits of a higher education because, forsooth, 
they have failed to fulfill some specific requirement of the col- 
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lege they would otherwise enter. I have faith, however, that 
the conflicting requirements presented in the preceding pages, and 
which have been commented upon by different members of the 
committee, will be harmonized, their incongruities removed, so 
that we may in the near future have a unified system of educa- 
tion, from the kindergarten to the graduate school of the uni- 
versity, which will give to every child, without let or hindrance 
the right of way for such an education as will best develop the 
power with which in a plastic state he has been endowed by the 
Infinite Architect. 

This volume is presented as a semi-official preliminary report 
of the committee on college entrance requirements; we say semi- 
official because the general committee, from a lack of funds, 
have not had a meeting; and for the suggestions in this 
paper the chairman alone is responsible. The general report 
however, has been planned with the approval of the committee, 
and is now presented to the consideration of all secondary 
schools and colleges with the hope that they will furnish the 
committee with their suggestions and counsel to aid them in the 
further prosecution of this work. It is only through the most 
generous courtesy of the Scnoot Review that we are able to 
present this Report without expense to the National Educational 
Association, which created the commission and to which we now 
appeal for funds to aid in the completion of the great work now 


so auspiciously begun. A. F. NIGHTINGALE 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


In view of the disposition of some of our leading colleges 
to increase the requirements of admission by adding a modern 
foreign language to the already disproportionate amount of lan- 
guage work demanded (the dignity and importance of English 
having finally been established), in comparison with mathe- 
matics, science and history, we sent the following circular to a 
large number of colleges, east and west and south, to ascertain, if 
possible, a consensus of opinion on the relative amount of modern 
language teaching which is to be expected of our secondary 
schools as a preparation for college: 

March 30, 1896. 

My DEAR SiR :—Along the line of and in the interest of uniformity of 
requirements for admission to our best colleges, I solicit replies to the follow- 
ing questions, as Chairman of the Committee appointed at Denver to study 
the problem. 

(1) Asa preparation for admission to the classical course (so-called) of 
those colleges which require ¢hree foreign languages, viz: Latin, Greek and 
French or German, would you consider in addition to four or more years of 
Latin, and three years of Greek, that ¢wo years (the last two in the course) of 
French or German, under a competent instructor with four or five recitation 
periods (forty-five to fifty minutes each) a week, sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the best institutions ? & 

(2) In a preparatory course which omits Greek, and substitutes a modern 
language therefor, would you consider ¢4vee years of French or German (the 
last three) with recitations as above, a sufficient substitute for the Greek, time 
for time. 

(3) Do you think the preparatory requirements for amy course in college, 
should include Latin and Greek and French and German (four foreign lan- 
guages) ? 

(4) Do you think where Greek is omitted in the preparatory course 
that both French and German rather than a choice of one of them, should be 
required in addition to Latin? Ifso,and you desire to give the time (three 
years) which would otherwise be given to Greek, how would you divide the 
time between German and French, since it would be inconvenient to begin 
either in the middle of the year? In other words, would it not be better to 
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spend ¢hree years on one of these languages, rather than two years on one of 
them, and ome year (the last) on the other? 

(5) Do you commend any preparatory course, which omits both Latin and 
Greek, and substitutes therefor French and German? If so, in which would 
you advise the greater proficiency, remembering that in most public high 
schools, German is more studied than French ? 

(6) Do you think it material that the eadings in the French or the Ger- 
man should be uniform, provided the quality is satisfactory ? 

(7) Do you demand a specific amount and specific books, without accept- 
ing equivalents? If so, how should we prepare pupils in our public high 
schools, who are to enter different colleges, which insist on different readings. 
since these pupils must recite in the sameclass? It does not seem possible 
unless equivalents in quantity and quality are allowed. If your requirements 
are explicit, please send them. : 

(8) What ratio of conversational to literary work would you advise or do 
you require ? 

(9) What grammar or grammars are the best for preparatory schools ? 
Would you advise one written in the original before college work begins ? 

A reply to these questions at such length, and with such information and 
counsel as you may be willing to give, will be received with much appreci- 
ation. 

Yours truly, 
A. F, NIGHTINGALE, 
Chairman of Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements. 


Replies came promptly from thirty-eight institutions, and 
from others too late for classification. All except Harvard Uni- 
versity (see President Eliot’s letter) reply to the first question in 
the affirmative, viz: that two years devoted to French or Ger- 
man (the last two) in a four years’ course, beside four years of 
Latin and three of Greek are sufficient. 

Of the sixty colleges whose requirements are given, fifteen 
only require a third foreign language for admission to the A. B. 
course. These are Harvard, Yale, Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 
Leland Stanford, Oberlin, Columbia, Brown, University of Col- 
orado, College of New Jersey, Tufts, Evelyn, Rutgers, Barnard. 

Several of the colleges do not require either French or Ger- 
man asa third language, but will give credit for it, and the larger 


number do not ask for either. Ifthe colleges could enter into 
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the spirit of our public secondary schools, and fully appreciate 
that they are the schools of the people, and therefore primarily 
finishing schools (the term is unfortunate), that drawing, music 
and physical culture must have a fair place, that the claims of 
elementary science must be heeded, and that many cannot enter 
college, however intense their desire, and that a much larger 
number come to a decision late in the course, they would, I am 
certain, conclude that a modern language should be accepted in 
place of Greek, or that science should be accepted in addition to 
Latin and Greek, in lieu of amodern language. If a pupil devotes 
four periods a day, five days a week and forty weeks a year to 
class-room recitation, he would have 3200 periods in four years. 
Of these 760 at least should be devoted to Latin, 600 to Greek, 
560 to English, 400 to mathematics, not including solid geom- 
etry, 200 to history; and if 400 must be given to a modern 
language, it would make 2920 periods which leaves 280 periods. 
No provision is here made for drawing which ought to have two 
periods a week for four years, nor music, which should have at 
least one period a weck, nor physical culture, which, in our large 
cities, requires one period a week, which makes 640 periods or 
360 periods more than the time allows, and not a single period 
given to any science whatever. It seems therefore mathematic- 
ally demonstrated that if three languages are to be required in 
addition to English for admission to the A. B. course, we must 
forever forbid any elementary science to a pupil in the classical 
course so-called, or deprive him of the benefits accruing from a 
study of drawing, vocal music and systematic physical culture. 
In the name of our public high schools, therefore, we protest 
against the requirement of a “urd foreign language, to the 
exclusion of elementary science. 

To the second question that three years of German or French 
be accepted for the same amount of time devoted to Greek, 
nearly all answer yes, provided the substitution of a modern 
language for Greek should be allowed at all; many insist that 


no amount of French or German can be considered as an equiv- 


alent for Greek as a disciplinary study ; some think a modern 
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language preferable. Yale will not allow such a substitute for 
admission at all. 

The University of North Carolina and the Columbian Uni- 
versity write that four years should be given to French or Ger- 
man, if presented as a substitute for Greek. 

To the third question the universal answer is that four 
foreign languages should not be required, although Harvard and 
one or two others think they should be accepted (see President 
Eliot’s letter). 

For the fourth question, a large majority of the colleges 
think three years devoted to one modern language better than 
two to one, and one to the other, although Lehigh, Lake Forest, 
Columbian, Amherst, Johns Hopkins, Oberlin, Wells, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, University of Minnesota, University of 
Michigan, University of North Carolina and University of 
Indiana prefer a division of time between both French and Ger- 
man, rather than to give the whole time to one. A majority 
prefer two years of German and one of French, although a few 
prefer two years of French and one of German. 

To the fifth question, whether French or German should be 
accepted for Latin and Greek for admission to any course, Har- 
vard, Leland Stanford, Brown, Cornell, University of California, 
University of Michigan, University of Indiana and University of 
Texas say yes. Although most of these deprecate the necessity 
of admitting students without a knowledge of Latin, and allow 
it only in courses looking toward the B.S. degree, Leland Stan- 
ford University seems to prefer the modern languages to the 
ancient (see President Jordan’s letter). 

To the sixth and seventh questions, all the colleges reply 
that proper equivalents will be accepted, and that no specific 
amount of reading or specific books will be insisted upon, and 
that quality rather than quantity should be the main thought 
in the instruction. 

To the eighth question, a very large majority of the colleges 
reply that conversation in the original language should be only 


incidental, and that no specific time or labor should be devoted 
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to it in a preparatory course. The literary, rather than the con- 
versational aspect should be cultivated. Wellesley says, devote 
one-third of the time to conversation; Wells and the University 
of Illinois say, one-half of the time; Columbian University says, 
one-fourth ; and Oberlin, one-fifth. 

Concerning the ninth question, the colleges think a gram- 
mar in the original language not desirable, although the Uni- 
versity of Illinois recommends one, also Wells College; and 
Wellesley says, review the language by use of a grammar in the 
original. It will be seen that many of the colleges allow 
French and German in place of Latin and Greek for the B. S. 
course and either for Greek in the Ph. B. course. A careful 
study of the requirements, however, will show many differences 
and many incongruities, and indicate a necessity for a better 
understanding, and a rearrangement of requirements, before our 
secondary schools will be able to shape their courses in harmony 
with the colleges and to the satisfaction of the people. To show 
the trend of thought in certain localities, and the difference of 
opinion among some of our most distinguished educators, I 
append a few of the letters received in reply to my inquiries. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, April 4th, 1896. 

My DEAR Sir:—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your inquiries 
dated March 3oth. 

I answer the questions in the order of your letter. 

1. I do not consider two years of French or German at the rate of 
‘four or five periods a week” sufficient for either of these languages. More- 
over, in my judgment they should not be left to the last two years of a four 
years’ course. One of the modern languages should certainly be attacked in 
the second year of the course, even when Latin and Greek are both to be 
studied. 

2. In a preparatory course which substitutes French or German for 
Greek, a modern language should, in my judgment, have just as much time 
as the Greek would have had. 

3. I do not think that a college should reguzre Latin, Greek, French, 
and German for admission ; but it should Zerit? all four languages to be pre- 
sented and counted for admission. This is what Harvard College does, and 
two-fifths of the candidates present all four languages (in 1895, 227 out of 


553). 
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4. Asa substitute for Greek, I should prefer one modern lauguage to 
two modern languages, provided that no more time could be given to the 
modern language or languages than was given to the Greek. 

5. I certainly commend preparatory courses which omit both Latin and 
Greek and substitute therefor French and German, or one of these two lan- 
guages. On this subject I beg to refer you to the programme prepared by 
the Committee of Ten under the title of ‘‘ Modern languages” and to that 
under the title “ English.” Your remark about German in public high schools 
is correct in the West; but in the East, Frenchis more studied than German. 

6. If the College and Scientific School examinations are on quantities, 
of course it is important that the books read in French or in German should 
be uniform, otherwise the schools are put to great inconvenience; but at Har- 
vard College we prefer translation at sight asa test of power over a language. 
Our requirements in the elements of Greek, Latin, German, and French are 
covered by the single phrase “ The translation at sight of simple prose.” In 
the more advanced requirements we require the translation at sight of average 
passages from Homer, or from Cicero and Virgil, or from modern German 
prose, or from standard French prose, and the translation from English into 
the foreign language of a passage similarly described. 

7. We do not demand a specific amount of specific books. I send you 
a pamphlet which states our requirements for admission. 

8. We do not expect candidates for admission to speak foreign lan- 
guages, or to understand them when spoken. Our admission examinations 
are altogether in writing. 

9g. We neither require nor recommend any particular grammar or 
grammars. We should not advise grammars written in the languages to be 
studied. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 

To Mr. A. F. Nightingale. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
April 3, 1896. 

My DEAR Sir :— President Dwight refers your inquires of March 30th 
to me as the Chairman of our Committee on Entrance Examinations. I have 
the honor to state that: 

(1) We regard two years’ study of French or German under the condi- 
tions which you name, satisfactory and sufficient. 

(2) and (3) We have no course for students who have not studied Greek, 
and we do not require both French and German in addition to Latin and 
Greek. 

(5) For ourselves, we commend no preparatory course which omits ether 


Latin or Greek, and still less one which omits both. 
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(6) Our modern language instructors do not think it material that the 
readings in French or German should be wazform, 

(7) We accept eguivalents. 

(8) Our requirements in French and German look rather to the-use of 
the language as a tool in study than to its convenience in travel and business. 
We lay little stress on conversational work. 

(g) We recommend no special grammar or grammars. 

I am, very respectfully yours, 
THOMAS Day SEYMOUR 

To A. F. Nightingale, Esq. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Palo Alto, April 7. 
Dr. A. F. Nightingale: 

DEAR SIR:—Our requirements for entrance differ from those of other 
institutions in (1): We accept no work of sucha character that we cannot 
build upon it. (2) We exact a high minimum of amount, allowing each 
school to determine for itself what the subjects taught shall be. (3) Weallow 
any equivalence or substitution, as the question of what is taken in prepara- 
tory work forstudents who go on to college is a matter of minor importance. 
The essential is in the thoroughness of the wors. For example, we accept 
no science work not done in a laboratory for a year. 

The classical preparatory courses are favored only as schools find them 
the eastest and cheapest line of preparation. Their evil is their lack of adapta- 
tion to the needs of many of the best students. 

1. There are few students who are not injured by so large a percent- 
age of language studies. They lose their sense of reality and regard memory 
work as study. Yes. 

2. German or French equally thoroughly taught, I regard as fully as 
useful in training as the same strength given to Greek. Yes. 

3. No, not for most students; men trained on grammar and words 
alone are often spoiled for other forms of scholarship and for general 
effectiveness. 

4. Better three years on one as a rule; depends on the student. 

5. Certainly; no more reason for insisting that a// should take Latin, 
than for insisting on German or chemistry. The majority of college students 
lose by taking four years of Latin. 

As matters go, the German should have precedence. 

6. Certainly, 

7. No; no special advantage in one book over some other. 

8. Would leave it to the teachers ; no special advice or requirement. 

g. ‘Grammar was dead to begin with,” and our preparatory schools 
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spend proportionately too much time and strength on it. Depends on 
teacher's aim and methods. 
I send register. DAVID S. JORDAN 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 3, 1896. 

DeAR Sirk :—-The whole field of the questions in your circular letter of 
March 30 is so ccafused and unsettled that any answers must necessarily be 
unsatisfactory. I append, however, such answers as we can give. 

1. Cornell University does not require three foreign languages as a prep- 
aration for admission to any course. 

2. Wedo consider three years (preparatory school time) of French and 
German fairly equivalent to entrance Greek or entrance Latin. That is we 
require as a substitute for the Greek or the Latin two (University) years of 
French and German, which in an average school means not less than three 
vears. 

3. Cornell University does not require more than two languages for 
entrance to any course, 

4. The practice of this University is to require the substitution of one 
language for one language. A student may, on entering, in addition to his 
other required qualifications, offer Greek and Latin, Greek and French or 
German, Latin and French or German, or French and German, according 
to the course he enters. This indicates that in actual practice we prefer 
three years on one language to three years divided between two languages. 

5. We permit,as has already been stated, the substitution of French 
and German and the higher mathematics for both Latin and Greek, as quali- 
fication for entrance to the course in science. We requirean equal proficiency, 
that is we require two (University) years of French and two of German. 

6. This question may mean one of two things: (1) Should all colleges 
and universities unite on a uniform requirement? To this we say yes, 
decidedly, so far as it can be done, in the interest of the schools. (2) It may 
mean, should a given institution require a strict adherence to a prescribed 
text? To this again in the interest of the schools, no. For our present 
requirements, and the latitude allowed in choice of readings, grammars, etc., 
see pages 30-37 of the copy of the Cornell University Register sent with 
this letter. In this connection attention must be called to the conference 
between delegates of Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
and Yale, which has this winter been endeavoring so far as possible to arrange 
for uniformity in the texts, grammars, etc. prescribed by these institutions. 
The report of this conference has not yet been made, but will probably modify 
somewhat our requirements as found on pages of the Register referred to. 


7. The answer to this question is included in the answer to 6. 
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8. For French and German, see pages 33-34 of the Register. For 
Greek and Latin see page 33. 

g. As will be seen on pages 33-34, Cornell University, while mention- 
ing various grammars, does not prescribe any of them. 

Yours very truly, 
J. G. SCHURMAN 
To Mr. A. F. Nightingale, 
Board of Education, 
Chicago, II. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Amherst, Mass., April 7, 1896. 
Mr. A. F. Nightingale. 

My DEAR SIR:— In reply to your letter of March 30th making inquiries 
with reference to uniform requirements for admission to our best colleges, 
let me answer briefly the questions put by you in the order in which you 
asked them. 

Yes, 

2. In reply to this question let me say that I do not look at the French 
and German offered in preparation for college as a ‘sufficient substitute for 
Greek.” I regard it as having a very distinct value of its own, and I think 
that the three years indicated in your question is as much time as ought to be 
required by way of preparatory work in either French or German. The 
training secured by the three years’ study of Greek, however, hasa distinctly 
different and in my own opinion, a higher value. 

3. I do not. 

4. Ifthere is any attempt to make the courses at our colleges uniform 
Ido not think it wise to require three languages beside English in prepara- 
tion. I should prefer a requirement of Latin and French, or Latin and Ger- 
man, or French and German. But if both French and German are required 
with Latin, I should advise spending two years in the study of German and 
one year in the study of French. 

5. The value of thorough preparatory work in Latin is so great, what- 
ever the line of study which the student is to pursue later, that I strongly 
recommend Latin in the preparatory course. If French and German are 
offered for preparation and no Latin, I would recommend as nearly as possible 
an equal period of time for the study of each. 

6. Ido not. 

7. I believe in a fair allowance of equivalents. If the preparatory 
work done is reasonably good, a mechanical insistence upon exact portions of 
specified books is absurd. 

8. Where French and German are pursued in a course which is pre- 
paratory to a liberalizing course of college study, there should be thorough 
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and systematic study of the laws and forms of grammar from the begin- 
ning. I believe thoroughly in the value of conversational methods as an aid 
and a stimulus in such work. But the finest results in literary training as a 
rule will be found to follow the most careful and thorough training in the 
principles and laws of grammar. Fluent conversation by immature students 
does not tend to accuracy of knowledge, precision of style, or force and 
clearness of thought. 

g. Except in the hands of a “natural teacher,’ 
students not to attempt French from a French grammar or German from a 
German grammar in preparatory work. I will not attempt to specify partic- 


’ 


it is best for American 


ular text-books. 
With esteem, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
MERRILL E. GATES 


These letters and others similar, read between the lines, 
show that the irrepressible conflict between the classics and 
science is still being waged, greatly to the demoralization of our 
public high schools, and that we are in danger of so continuing 
this folly that our secondary schools cannot become an integral 
part of our American system of education from the kindergarten 
to the postgraduate university. The fiat has gone forth that 
elementary science will and must become an important factor 
in all our public high schools; biology, physics, chemistry, by 
laboratory methods and under skilled teachers, are becoming 
year by year more and more popular, practical, beneficial and 
disciplinary, and it is absolutely necessary for the colleges to 
recognize this feature of secondary education. Greek must yield 
to modern languages, or modern languages to science, or Greek 
to science, in order that the curricula of our secondary schools 
and the college requirements of admission to the A. B. course 


may accommodate themselves each to the other. 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE 
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With the entrance requirements of sixty representative col- 
leges and universities in view, the first impression is that of 
bewildering variety. A systematic tabulation under obviously 
important heads reveals rather less difference and more agree- 
ment than a casual examination would lead us to expect. Upon 
conclusions from these tables is founded the proposition that 
without burdening the schools or lowering the standard of the 
colleges, uniform requirements in Greek could be agreed to by 
schools and colleges from Maine to California. It is not neces- 
sary to advance arguments to prove this a consummation devoutly 
to be wished by school men and college professors. The defi- 
niteness of the preparation, without of necessity a choice of col- 
lege or university at the outset of the pupil’s preparation, would 
both relieve the anxieties of the teachers of the secondary 
schools and be a weighty inducement for the pupils to enter the 
course leading to college. The one step farther, to a perfect 
consummation, would be the acceptance of certificates, from 
accredited schools, upon the basis of uniform requirements. 

An examination of the requirements in Greek of sixty col- 


leges and universities gives the following facts: 
XENOPHON AND OTHER GREEK PROSE. 


1. Number requiring 2 books of the Anabasis - 


2. Number requiring 3 books of the Anabasis - - - 19 
3. Number requiring 4 books of the Anabasis _ - - - - 33 
4. Number admitting on Anabasis, but requiring more than 4 books % 
5. Number requiring 1 book of Herodotus - I 


6. Number suggesting Herodotus, but allowing Iliad as substitute - 
7. Number requiring 100 page of Goodwin's reader as well as 4 books 

of Anabasis - - - - - - - 4 
8. Number requiring a portion of the Hellenica - - - 


te 


g. Number allowing about 100 pages of Goodwin’s Reader as substitute 
for 3 or 4 books of Anabasis : 
134 
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o. Number allowing a portion of the Hellenica as substitute for a part 
of the Anabasis - - $ 

11. Number allowing a portion of Lysias as substitute for part of the Ana- 
basis - - - - - 

12. Number allowing substitution of any classic author for 3 books of Ana- 
basis - - - - - I 

13. Number requiring evidence of power to read at sight average pas- 
sages, without limit of minimum time in preparation - I 

14. Number requiring same as (13), but setting 5 hours per week for 3 
years as minimum time - - I 

Number requiring same as (13), but with limit of minimum time set 


at 5 hours per week for 2 years - - - - I 


ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


16. Number requiring 2 books of Iliad - - - - 5 
17. Number requiring 3 books of Iliad —- - - - 35 
18. Number requiring 4 books of Iliad - - - - I 


19. Number requiring 1800 lines of Iliad or Odyssey - - 2 

20. Number requiring two terms’ work in Iliad and Odyssey - I 

21. Number allowing substitution of same number of books of Odyssey for 
specified number of books of Iliad - - - - 3 

22. Number allowing 4 books of Odyssey for 3 of Iliad - - 

23. Number allowing 3 books of Odyssey with Scansion for 3 of Iliad 


SIGHT TRANSLATION, 


24. Number requiring evidence of power to translate at sight average pas- 


sages of Xenophon or Homer, one or both - - - 27 
GRAMMAR. 
25. Number specifically requiring Greek Grammar 52 
PROSODY. 
26. Number specifically :equiring Prosody - - - 10 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 
27. Number requiring Prose Composition 55 
BEGINNERS’ BOOKS. 
28. Number naming beginners’ book required - - - - 9 


In attempting to reconcile these varied lists into one set of 


uniform requirements, two things have been kept in view, to let, 
so far as possible, the usage of the greater number rule, and to 
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avoid offending colleges with peculiar but, to them, important 
requirements. The following is suggested as a fair compromise: 


I. XENOPHON AND OTHER GREEK PROSE. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, 4 books ; or Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1 book and 100 
pp. of Goodwin's Reader ; or Xenophon’s Anabasis, 2 books, and Xenophon’s 
Hellenica, 2 books; or Xenophon’s Anabasis, 3 books, and 2 orations of 
Lysias. 

II. ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

Three Looks of the Iliad, omitting catalogue of ships; or 1800 lines from 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

III. SIGHT TRANSLATION. 

Practice in sight reading to the extent of 1 book of Xenophon’s Hellenica 
and 1 book of either Iliad or Odyssey. 


IV. GRAMMAR. 


The essential portions of the Hadley-Allen Greek Grammar, or of Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar, or of some other standard grammar. 


V. PROSODY. 
The principles of Hexameter Verse. 


VI. PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Translation of connected English prose, the vocabulary to be limited to 
that of Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book II, and Xenophon’s Hellenica, Book II. 


Exception will naturally be taken to this suggested compro- 
mise, and a conclusion will be reached, as reached it some time 
must be, only after thorough discussion. The above, the result 
of one man’s judgment, is merely offered as a basis for con- 
sideration. 

One more suggestion, in the writer’s opinion containing the 
meat of the whole argument, will close this brief résumé of col- 
lege Greek requirements. Many believe that the barrier between 
school and college, which our country almost alone of civilized 
lands still preserves, ought to be removed. The experience of 
every worker in the field of preparation for college proves that 
the colleges lose valuable material because of this barrier. With 
uniform requirements and a careful supervision of schools by a 
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committee of Associated American colleges and universities, 
aided by a sub-committee in every state, could not such a cer- 
tificate as this, be safely received by the oldest and most pro- 
gressive university in the United States? 


school, in the city (town) of ............ State of .......... 
ee ere has studied Greek in this school 


for three years, five periods of at least 45 minutes each per week, 
has thoroughly covered the ground indicated by the uniform 
requirements of American universities in this subject, and is 
therefore recommended for matriculation without examination 
in Greek.” 

Were the writer suddenly vested with the responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting applicants for aumission to a college 
whose standard was of vital importance to higher education in 
this country, he would far rather accept this certificate, than the 
result of an examination more or less fragmentary and more or 


less at the mercy of shrewd cramming. 
J. Remsen BisHop 


WALNUT HILL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


— 


DISCUSSION OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
HISTORY 


THE table of Entrance Requirements in History (page 370) is 
well worthy of study by all persons interested in secondary 
education, and particularly by those having a special interest in 
historical studies in the schools. It furnishes materials for 
fruitful discussion in itself, and still more when taken in connec- 
tion with the tables showing the requirements for admission to 
college in other subjects found in this number of THE REvIEw. 
Here, however, nothing more will be attempted than to make 
out some summaries that the reader will find helpful, and to 
emphasize some of them with a few appropriate remarks. 

1. The table contains the names of sixty colleges and uni- 
versities. All these institutions have A. B. courses, but only 
twenty-five have Ph. B., and forty-six B. S. courses. Ten have 
the classical course only. These are: Williams, Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar, Evelyn, Wellesley, and Barnard Colleges, and Johns 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Jr., Colby, and Indiana Universities. 
Western Reserve University alone has, in addition to the A. B. 
course, a Ph. B. course and no scientific course. Twenty-four 
institutions have all three courses, while twenty-one have B. S. 
courses and no Ph. B. courses. 

2. Fifty-five colleges and universities make absolute require- 
ments in history for admission to the classical course; three, the 
University of Tennessee, Tulane University, and Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., make optional requirements; one other, Princeton Col- 
lege, makes no requirement whatever in this course. History is 
required for admission to all the Ph. B. courses, but three insti- 
tutions having B.S. courses, Wesleyan University, the University 
of Vermont, and Washington and Jefferson College, make no 
requirements in history for entering them. Tulane University 
makes the same optional requirement in the B.S.as in the A. B. 
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course. Princeton, which makes no requirements for its A. B. 
course, makes them for its B. S. course. 

3. Collec tively, the sixty colleges and universities offer 131 
courses of study, and make absolute requirements in history for 
admission to 123 of them. In other words, eight courses can be 
entered wit hout any knowledge of history whatever, but in three 
of these the subject is optional. 

4. Of the twenty-four institutions that have all the three 
courses, eleven make a uniform history requirement throughout. 
These are: De Pauw, Ohio State and Syracuse Universities, 
Tufts, Cornell, and Oberlin Colleges, and the Universities of 
North Carolina, Colorado, Chicago, Rochester, and Iowa. 

5. Thirty-two institutions require for admission to their 
classical courses United States history, thirty-eight Greek, forty 
Roman, eleven General, five English, and one Medieval and 
Modern history. Four call for civil government, and one 
demands political economy. Several also make a requirement 
in geography, ancient or modern, or both. Several colleges and 
universities offer options, as follows: Leland Stanford, Jr.: 
American, English, or Greek and Roman history. Tufts Col- 
lege: United States and English, Medieval and Modern, or 
Greek and Roman history. Tulane University: United States or 
General history to the middle ages. Harvard University: Greek 
and Roman or United States and English history. The 
University of Chicago, besides its fixed requirement: Mediaeval 
and Modern history. Evelyn College: United States or English 
history. The University of Nebraska: Greek and Roman or 
General European history, with a preference for the former. The 
University of Michigan: General history or Greek and Roman. 
The University of Tennessee: United States or Greek and 
Roman history. Ohio State University: General history or 
Greek and Roman history. 

6. The requirements for eight of the Ph.B. courses show 
variations from the corresponding classical requirements; in 
seventeen of these courses the requirements are the same as in 
the classical. The University of California increases the require- 
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ment in United States history and adds Medieval and Modern to 
the requirement in Ancient history. Hamilton College makes 
the same requirement in both, only the outlines of General his- 
tory is substituted for Greek Antiquities. Brown University 
makes Greek and Roman history optional with English and 
American. Colgate University adds English history, and Lafay- 
ette College the history of the United States, to their classical 
requirements. The University of Michigan and Western Reserve 
University omit the Greek from the same requirements. Yale 
University drops the Greek and Roman history, but adds United 
States and English. One of the surprises of the table is the 
small stress attached to history as a requirement for admission 
by Yale University. 

7. Of the forty-six B.S. courses, twenty-four make the same 
history requirement as the corresponding classical courses, four- 
teen the same as the corresponding Ph.B. courses. Eighteen offer 
variations from the classical, and three from the Ph.B. course. 
Particular attention may be directed to Tulane and Northwestern 
Universities. When the B.S. courses vary from the A.B. and 
Ph.B. they sometimes vary in the quantity of work required and 
sometimes in the kind. These variations may be studied with 
advantage. On the whole, the history requirements are weaker 
in the Ph.B. and B.S. courses than in the A.B. course. It is 
common to drop Greek and Roman history in the last course, 
and add Modern or English. In but very few cases is a require- 
ment in United States history made where none is found in the 
corresponding classical course, or a classical requirement strength- 
ened. There is some change in the options; Tulane removes an 
option and the University of Tennessee creates one. It may be 
remarked that Princeton makes a requirement in the history of 
the United States, having no requirement whatever in the A.B. 
course, and that Illinois offers the following options: Greek and 
Roman, English and United States, or General history. 

8. This table contains some surprises, or at least some things 
that ought to be surprises in requirements for admission to 
American colleges and universities. One is the requirements in 
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the Ph.B. and B.S. courses. Another is the humble place that 
is assigned to the history of the United States, and particularly 
in these courses. It would seem that the omission of Greek, 
and sometimes of Latin, with a view to making more room for 
modern studies should provide a larger place for history, at least 
the National history. Perhaps the ideal in respect to history 
would be a uniform requirement in all courses, as in the eleven 
institutions referred to above; but certainly the National history 
ought not to be discriminated against in modern courses. Those 
persons who believe that in the near future increased attention 
will be given, in the schools, to vernacular studies and the 
National history as means of forming men’s minds, will look for 
an early change in these particulars, and especially in the 
courses leading to the Ph.B. and B.S. degrees. That students 
should pass through secondary schools, or rather should enter 
college, without once meeting a positive history requirement of any 
kind, and particularly American history, is not creditable to the 
culture of the country or to the institutions that permit it. No 
doubt it is often very difficult to find room for history in suffi- 
cient méasure ; but really it is an important subject, and one for 
which, strictly speaking, there is no equivalent that can be sub- 
stituted. 

g. To furnish means of comparison with the standard or type 
of secondary study that is now most commonly referred to, the 
periods of time accorded to history by the Committee of Ten in 
the four typical courses that it prepared are subjoined. 

Classical course, seven periods with an option of three more. 
Latin-scientific course, six periods with an option of three more. 
Modern languages, six periods with an option of three more. 
English course, fourteen periods. 

It is hard to find any pedagogical reason why as much time 
should not be given to history in the Latin-scientific and modern 
language courses as in the classical course. Furthermore, there 


is little reason to expect that good historical students will be 
made, or even can be made, when the whole subject is left to 
the college or university. No doubt the best advanced work in 
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_ history that is now done in the world is done in the universities 


of Germany, everything considered, and it is well known that 
the foundations of this work are laid in the elementary schools 
or low down in the gymnasia. The elements of history, national 
and foreign, modern and ancient, are elementary and secondary 
subjects ; and to postpone them until the Iast period of education 
is a wrong to the pupil, if not an indignity to the country. 

Still other summaries could be made. Much care has been 
exercised in making those that are submitted, but it is not 
improbable that some inconsistencies will be found. If so, they 
have arisen from the inability of the writer in some cases deci- 
sively to interpret the meaning of the table. At all events the 
value of the summaries will not be seriously impaired by such 
inconsistencies as may occur. B. A. HINSDALE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 
I. UNIFORMITY AND DIVERSITY IN PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 


THE condensed statement of entrance requirements in Latin 
kindly furnished by the editors of the ScHoot REVIEW covers 
sixty institutions, situated in all part of the country and in 
every respect fairly representative. The list includes univer- 
sities which offer both collegiate and professional courses (for 
the purpose of this discussion these may be counted as colleges), 
and colleges that confine themselves to collegiate work; insti- 
tutions open to men only, to women only, and to both men and 
women. In the Latin requirements of the institutions not men- 
tioned in the statement no variations will be found of such a 
character as to invalidate conclusions based upon the data pre- 
sented. Let us first examine the requirements for admission to 
the classical course. 

Of the whole number of colleges named, forty-one specify as 
a requirement four books of Czsar, for the whole or a part of 
which in certain cases an equivalent in other prose is accepted ; 
one college asks for three books, ‘‘ with extracts from authors like 
Nepos and all that is to be found in the ordinary Latin reader,” 
another for three books and later, in addition to the full amount 
of Cicero ordinarily specified, for Sallust’s Catiline, so that both 
these institutions practically require an amount of prose equal to 
four books; six colleges ask for five books, and one for six 
books. Thus fifty colleges have a specific requirement covering 
four books of Czsar, or an equivalent, or a little more. But 
there are five institutions which test the proficiency of the can- 
didate for admission by an examination “at sight” upon pas- 
sages of ‘‘simple prose,” or on “passages from Nepos and 
Cesar,” or on passages of ‘narrative prose similar to that of 
Cesar.” These examinations “at sight” the student who has 


properly read four books of Cesar, or two or three books of 
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Cesar and a corresponding amount of Nepos, will pass without 
difficulty. Practically fifty-five colleges out of sixty, or a frac- 
tion more than gI per cent., are agreed in the requirement of 
four books of Czsar, or an equivalent, in a few cases with an 
additional amount so slight as not to affect the general result. 
To put the case from another point of view, all schools which 
properly use the time ordinarily devoted to reading four books 
of Cesar, will prepare their students in easy prose for gI per 
cent. of the colleges of the country. As against this over- 
whelming majority, three colleges ask for but three books, two 
colleges for two books; five colleges thus fall below the gen- 
eral standard, a fraction less than g per cent. of the whole 
number. 

Six orations of Cicero (De /mperio Gn. Pompei is here counted 
as one oration) are made a fixed requirement by twenty-eight 
colleges; one asks for six orations and Sallust’s Catiline or 
Jugurtha, one for six orations and Sallust’s Catiline “in part,” one 
for six orations and forty letters, one for six orations and the De 
Amicitia; nine require seven orations, three nine orations, making 
a total of forty-four colleges that have a specific requirement of 
six orations with or without some additional matter. Three col- 
leges test the candidate’s proficiency by an examination at sight, 
sufficient preparation for which could be made by the proper 
study of six orations or of six orations and a comparatively small 
number of letters. Thus the requirement of forty-seven col- 
leges can be met by the reading of six orations, or of six ora- 
tions and no great amount in Cicero*™ or Sallust in addition; 
good schools in all parts of the country now generally spend 
about the same amount of time on Cicero, meeting the more 
extended requirement by more rapid reading near the end of 
their work in this author. Against this total of forty-seven 
colleges (a little more than 78 per cent.), two make no require- 
ment, five ask for four orations, one for four orations and four 
Lives of Nepos, five for five orations; thirteen colleges, a frac- 


*The requirement of the De Amicitia in connection with the orations would be 
difficult to justify on pedagogical grounds. 
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tion less than 22 per cent., are below the average of the major- 
ity, but six of them are not far below it. 

A comparative view of the requirements in Latin verse brings 
before us a greater variation than has been found in the case of 
the requirements in simple and oratorical prose. Five colleges 
have no requirement in Latin verse; one asks for two books of 
Virgil, one for three books; two require four books, one five 
books. On the other hand twenty-eight colleges set a require- 
ment of six books, one of eight books, one of nine books (with 
an alternative of six books and 1500 lines of Ovid); eight ask 
for six books of the AEneid and the Eclogues, six for six books 
of the AEneid, and either the reading of a fixed amount of Ovid, 
or the ability to sustain a sight examination in Ovid, three for 
six books of the Aineid, the Eclogues, and Ovid as above; two 
give a sight test in Latin verse, which involves at least the previ- 
ous reading of six books of Virgil and a certain amount of Ovid. 
Reducing the results to percentages, 8% per cent. have no 
requirement in verse, 8% per cent. have a requirement amount- 
ing to less than six books of Virgil; 46% per cent. ask for six 
books of Virgil, 36%4 per cent. ask for more than six books of 
Virgil, this additional amount varying between more of Virgil, 
and some of Ovid. 

It is not worth while to analyze the requirements in Latin 
prose; anyone familiar with the situation knows that while there 
is much diversity of opinion regarding the methods of teaching 
the subject, theoretically ail the colleges hold to substantially 
the same standard; the schools are making a fairly rapid and 
even advance in satisfying their demands. 

That the requirement in Latin for admission to the Ph.B. course, 
in institutions which give this degree, should not differ mate- 
rially from that set for admission to the classical course, is now so 
generally conceded that detailed discussion of the requirement 
in the list under this head is unnecessary. 

At present there seems to be a tendency to extend the 


‘If four of the longer Lives of Nepos were specified, four crations and four Lives 


of Nepos would of course be a fair equivalent of six orations. 
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requirement of Latin for admission to Scientific Courses, and to 
increase rather than diminish the amount. No general conclu- 
sions based upon existing conditions would be of value; but the 
diversity in the requirements, as a glance at the list will show, 
can be met in nearly all cases by the simple arrangement of 
maximum and minimum. 


II. CAN NATIONAL UNIFORMITY OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
LATIN BE SECURED? 


Entrance requirements in Latin, as in other subjects, are 
devised not primarily in the interest of the college, nor again 
of the school in which the student receives his preparatory 
training ; they are fixed in the interest of the student himself, 
in order to direct and stimulate him, with the help of his 
teachers, to such mastery of Latin as will enable him to enter 
with the greatest profit upon collegiate work. It follows that 
the scope and character of the requirements will be conditioned 
by the character of the collegiate work which the student is to 
undertake, and also by the educational economy of the system 
under which he is fitted for it. 

There is substantial agreement upon the proposition that, 
under our present conditions, students who enter college with 
the amount of Latin represented by the maximum entrance 
requirements of the stronger intitutions, ought to pursue the sub- 
ject about two years in college in order to secure the largest 
benefit from the study in point of general culture and discipline. 
In other words, the first two years of collegiate Latin work are 
not special, or professional; they do not belong to the work of 
the university in the higher sense, but are, to use the most con- 
venient word, purely gymnasial. There is less difference in 
character between the freshman Latin work of the average col- 
lege and the fourth year work of the better schools than there is 
between the work of the sophomore year and the more advanced 
elective courses. The student on admission to college is not 
expected to have the larger first-hand acquaintance with master- 
pieces of Latin literature, the facility in the use of the language, 
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and the deeper insight into the various aspects of the Roman 
civilization, which are prerequisite to special work in the subject. 
Admission to college involves a transition, not from gymnasial 
to university work, but from the earlier to the latter part of the 
gymnasial course. Whether the two parts of this general or 
gymnasial course will ultimately be brought together in our 
institutions of secondary education, leaving the universities to do 
only advanced work, is a question on which evidence is accumu- 
lating, but which need not be discussed here. The point to be 
emphasized is, the essential continuity of Latin study, for the 
general student in the literary-historical group, from the first 
elements to the end of the sophomore year in college. At this 
point the general student parts company with the special student 
of Latin, who goes on with the more advanced electives. 

The schools which undertake to give the earlier gymnasial 


private schools, and the public high schools ; with the last may be 
reckoned a small number of normal schools which provide a so- 
called academic course. In the earlier decades of the century pre- 
paration for college was generally acquired in the schools of the 
first two classes ; of late years the increase in the number of those 
who have obtained their preparatory course in the public schools 
has been remarkable. Formerly the various colleges, dealing 
directly with schools upon private foundations, and with a limited 
number of public schools, were able to dictate the precise kind 
and amount of preparation in all subjects; now, taking advantage 
of the extension of the railways, which have made the country 
practically one, students come to the same college from all parts, 
and from every kind of school. The schools are called upon to 
fit a boy for college, not for a college; the decision of the par- 
ticular institution is generally left to a much later period in the 
boy’s studies than it used to be. The freshman classes of the col- 
leges, small as well as great, often receive accessions from the 
most unexpected quarters. Formerly the drift of students was 
from the west wholly toward the east; now there is a very per- 
ceptible counter-current, and more students come from the states 
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near the seaboard to certain of the western institutions every 
year. Another fact that should here be noted is, that only a 
small proportion of the graduates of the public schools go to 
college. The opinion of educators seems to be unanimously in 
favor of the view that students who purpose to go to college, and 
those who do not, should be taught in the same classes and in 
the same way; if this is conceded, plainly there should be no 
conflict between the interests of the few and the interests of the 
many. 

The bearing of these considerations is obvious. The day 
of arbitrary demands on the part of the colleges has gone by. 
Not to make unduly prominent the interest of the pupil, 
though this is after all the main thing, it is clear that at the 
present time entrance requirements approved only from the 
narrow point of view of the college examiner, will not meet 
the conditions. Friction between school and college can be 
avoided only by placing the Latin work of both on a 
scientific educational basis, and by then adjusting its scope so 
that the course of the one will begin where that of the other 
ends. When this adjustment is made, the graduate of any good 
high school will have no difficulty, so far as his Latin is con- 
cerned, in gaining admission to any college. 

The question of the method which the colleges shall avail 
themselves of in order to satisfy themselves of the student’s pro- 
ficiency, is not pertinent here. On educational grounds it is 
clear that the transition from school to college ought to be made 
with as slight a degree of nervous strain and mental disquiet as 
possible; but so far as the relation of the work of the lower to 
the higher institution is concerned, it makes little difference 
whether the colleges examine applicants ‘at sight’’ or on pre- 
scribed texts; whether they admit by examination only or by 
certificate from schools whose work has been duly inspected by 
college officers. National uniformity of entrance requirements 
must rest on something more fundamental. It implies a sub- 


stantial agreement in practice (statements in catalogues and 
courses of study have no significance unless they are lived up to) 
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upon a standard of Latin work that may be expressed in terms of 
time, range, and quality; that is to say, the schools of the coun- 
try must undertake to cover about the same ground in about the 
same time and with about the same average of efficiency in the 
class-room instruction. This does not mean that in different 
schools the same Latin authors must be read, or in the same 
order, or that any two teachers would be called upon to teach in 
the same way; but it does mean that there should be a concen- 
sus of opinion regarding the degree of proficiency in Latin to 
which the graduate of a school who purposes to enter college 
should attain, and that all schools should bring their students to 
this standard, each in its own way. 

Of the three elements just mentioned, time, range, and 
quality, the first is subordinate to the second. Exactly what 
knowledge of Latin may rightfully be required today of a 
student who presents himself for admission to the classical 
course of the college? On this point there will be no difference 
of opinion. The ideal candidate’s proficiency may be analyti- 
cally presented as follows: 


(a) Correctness, and a certain degree of fluency, in pronounc- 
ing Latin, whether the candidate for admission reads a text or 
pronounces his own written or oral exercise. 

(d) Accurate knowledge of Latin grammar, including all 
ordinary forms and constructions. 

(c) Facility in translating simple passages of prose and 
verse, whether previously studied in course or not, into idiomatic 
English. 

(d) A certain measure of facility in rendering into Latin 
simple English sentences and paragraphs. 

(e) Acquaintance at first hand with three or more Latin 
authors, through representative portions of their works. 

(f) Accurate knowledge of a considerable range of bio- 
graphical, literary, and mythological detail, as well as of the 
more important features of the political, military, and domestic 
antiquities of the classics studied. 
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Some explaination ought to be offered here regarding several 
of these specifications, in relation to the needs both of the student 
who enters college and of him who goes at once into practical 
life; but I have almost reached the limits of space assigned me. 

The great majority of those competent to pass an opinion on 
the subject are in agreement, further, in regard to the time 
necessary to secure the degree of proficiency in Latin indicated. 
Commencing Latin at the usual age, the student can reasonably 
hope, with good instructors, to reach the standard in four years 
with five hours of recitation per week. A very large number of 
schools now give this amount of time to Latin; and no school 
programme will have any chance of national acceptance that 
assigns less time to the subject. In this connection the report 
of the Committee of Twelve of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation (see pp. 472-474) is of especial significance. The move- 
ment in favor of a six-year Latin course is making good progress; 
the extension of the course to six or even five years will obviate 
certain difficulties that now arise, besides bringing the study of 
the language earlier in the life of the pupil, as sound pedagogy 
demands. 

Theoretically there is probably no disagreement regarding 
the high quality of instructors in Latin that should everywhere 
prevail, that is not less essential to uniformity of excellence in 
the results of Latin work than the other two elements. Both 
college men and school men are now in a very conciliatory 
mood. The American people are impatient of that which is 
antiquated or unorganized; the national genius tends to organ- 
ize everything with which it comes in contact. The time is ripe 
for a satisfactory adjustment of school and college work for the 
whole country. But the first condition of the successful opera- 
tion of any system that may be devised to correlate the two 
parts of our gymnasial Latin course more closely, lies in the 
raising of the standard of teaching in a considerable proportion 
of the schools. This obligation is incumbent upon superinten- 
dents and principals to see to it, not merely that sufficient time 
is allowed for Latin study, and that the course is laid out in 
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accordance with the best established principles of the science of 
pedagogy as applied to Latin, but also that the teachers in 
charge have the scholarly equipment needed to secure the best 
results of their efforts." 

A careful study of the Latin entrance requirements the 
country over leads to the conviction that there is much less 
diversity than has generally been supposed. The first step to 
be taken now is, to lay out a four-year Latin course, and a six- 
year Latin course, on a sound educational foundation. This 
work should be done by a national committee of school and col- 
lege Latin teachers ; until it is done, all discussion of the details of 
entrance requirements is apt to be fruitless. There is little doubt 
that the report of this committee would be warmly welcomed, 
and that a course might finally be arranged that would gain gen- 
eral acceptance. Leta national movement be inaugurated along 
the lines indicated, and the adjustment of college entrance 
requirements will be found to be a matter of detail that will 
occasion less and less difficulty ; the interests of the colleges and 
-of the schools are at this point identical. 

Francis W. KELSEY 


*See THE SCHOOL REVIEW for July 1895, p. 384; also Zhe Educational Review 
for June 1894, pp. 31-38. 
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RESUME AND CRITIQUE OF THE TABULATED COL- 
LEGE REQUIREMENTS IN NATURAL SCIENCES 


In reviewing the tabulated requirements of fifty-six of the 
most important institutions, we note that eighteen have no 
requirement in natural science for any course. These are Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Columbia, Barnard, Vanderbilt, Hamilton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee, University of North 
Carolina, Williams, Union, Brown, Tulane, Vassar, Washington 
and Jefferson, University of Texas, Evelyn and Colby. To these 
should be added Yale and some others which require no natural 
science for any coursesin the college of liberal arts or the equiv- 
alent, although they may for courses in engineering and tech- 
nical schools. 

There are thirty institutions requiring physics, either alone 
or with other requirements, or in a list of elective requirements. 
They are Amherst, University of California, Beloit, Columbian 
University, Bowdoin, Cornell College, University of Wisconsin, 
Wesleyan, University of Kansas, University of Colorado, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Bryn Mawr, Colgate, University of Tennessee, 
University of Illingis, Tufts, Lafayette, Indiana University, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Missouri, University of Minne- 
sota, Harvard, University of Chicago, Haverford, Lehigh, North- 
western University, Wellesley, University of Nebraska, Western 
Reserve, Leland Stanford, and University of Michigan. 

There are three institutions where physics is the sole require- 
ment in natural science, viz.: Columbia University, Lafayette, 
and Lehigh; this is also true of the requirements for the B.A. 
course of many colleges, as University of Colorado. 

There are ten institutions requiring physics with some other 
study: De Pauw, University of California, Beloit, Wesleyan, 
University of Kansas, University of Tennessee, University of 
Minnesota, University of Michigan (BA.), University of Illi- 
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nois, and Smith; also several others place physics in the list 
of elective studies. 

There are three institutions requiring only physics or chem- 
istry, viz: Amherst, Bowdoin, and Bryn Mawr; also several 
others place physics and chemistry ina list where one or more 
is required. 

There are four institutions requiring physics and chemistry, 
viz.: Harvard, Rutgers (B.S.), Colgate, Western Reserve; also 
others place both physics and chemistry in a list where two at 
least are required. 

There are thirteen institutions requiring physics and chem- 
istry, and some other good natural science work, as biology or 
botany, viz.: University of California, Beloit, Wesleyan, University 
of Colorado, University of Illinois, Tufts, University of Minnesota 
(B.S.), University of Chicago, Northwestern University (B.S.), 
University of Nebraska (B.S.), Leland Stanford; there are also 
several other institutions requiring three or more in a list which 
includes physics, chemistry and some biological subjects (botany, 
zodlogy, etc.), as the University of Michigan and Cornell 
College. 

There are three institutions requiring physics with some bio- 
logical subject, as botany, with or without some other subject, 
viz.: University of Wisconsin, Northwestern University (B.A.), 
University of Michigan (B.A.). 

There are twenty-two institutions requiring some biological 
subjects, or accepting them as optionals, with or without other 
subjects, viz.: University of California, Beloit, Cornell Col- 
lege, University of Wisconsin, Wesleyan, University of Colorado, 
Johns Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, University of Illingis, Tufts, Indi- 
ana University, University of Iowa, University of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Wellesley, University of Nebraska, Leland Stanford, 
University of Michigan, Smith, University of Rochester. 

There are twenty-four institutions requiring chemistry or 
recognizing it as an elective, viz.: Ambherst, University of 
California, Beloit, Bowdoin, University of Wisconsin, Wesleyan, 
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University of Colorado, University of Rochester, Johns Hop- 
kins, Bryn Mawr, Colgate, University of Illinois, Tufts, Rut- 
gers, University of Iowa, University of Missouri, University of 
Minnesota, Harvard, University of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Wellesley, University of Nebraska, Leland Stanford, 
University of Michigan. 

There are fourteen institutions requiring or recognizing as 
elective some one or more of the physiographic studies, e. g., 
physical geography, astronomy, geology, etc., viz.: Beloit, 
Cornell, University of Colorado, University of Rochester, Johns 
Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, University of Illinois, Tufts, University of 
Iowa, Harvard, University of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
Wellesley, University of Michigan. 

There are fourteen institutions requiring a “me limit or note- 
book equivalent, viz.: University of California, Bowdoin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wesleyan, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Indiana University, University of Missouri, 
University of Minnesota, Harvard, University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, Wellesley, Leland Stanford. Doubt- 
less others are to be added to this list, but it is to be noted that 
the vagueness of statement commonly found is a serious self- 
criticism and indicates one of many opportunities for improve- 
ment in the catalogue statement of the particular requirement. 
The catalogues of Harvard, University of Chicago, Leland Stan- 
ford, and the like are refreshing in the clear detailed statement 
of what is wanted. 

In summation we notice that while the average requirement 
is very low, incoherent, and illogical, yet there are thirty-four 
institutions recognizing physics, twenty-four recognizing chem- 
istry, and twenty-two recognizing biology or biological subjects 
as botany, zodlogy, etc. 

Further, there are sixteen institutions which recognize the 
physiographic subjects of physical geography, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, and “ physiography.” 


REQUIREMENTS IN NATURAL SCIENCES 


ABSTRACT OF TABULATED REQUIREMENTS. 


Total number of institutions Gnumerated ees 

Requiting physics and some other study... .. 10 
Requiring physics and chemistry and biology..................ceeeees 13 
Requiring physics. and biological 3 
Requiring biological subjects, or as an 22 
Requiring physiographic subjects, or as an optional..............00000. 16 
Empnasizing time limit or the 14 
Accepting laboratory notebooks in 10 


The institutions whose catalogues speak with emphatic sin- 
cerity in the desire to build up a thorough, logical B.S. prepara- 
tory course, a course of both discipline and culture, seem at 
present to be: the State Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Colorado, California, Nebraska, Indiana, and 
the private institutions, University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, Leland Stanford, Tufts, Beloit, and Wesleyan. Not 
all of them are equally logical, methodical, and exacting, but 
the general purpose is evident, and is at a wide remove from 
those which seem to dally with the problem, or which say de 
facto, that they prefer that their students should come to them 
with no physics, or chemistry, or biology, rather than with a 
preparation which may be poor, until the fitting school can do 
better. 

But here it should be candidly acknowledged, or rather 
emphasized, that such older institutions, as Harvard, may be 
more mercilessly exacting on a seemingly lower requirement, 
than others may be on a seemingly higher standard, and hence 
the practical standard may be quite a different matter ; and it is 
a point not to be forgotten that while many of the more pro- 
gressive institutions may find it seemingly good provisional 
policy to be good-naturedly easy on admission standards for a 
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University of Colorado, University of Rochester, Johns Hop- 
kins, Bryn Mawr, Colgate, University of Illinois, Tufts, Rut- 
gers, University of Iowa, University of Missouri, University of 
Minnesota, Harvard, University of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Wellesley, University of Nebraska, Leland Stanford, 
University of Michigan. 

There are fourteen institutions requiring or recognizing as 
elective some one or more of the physiographic studies, e. g., 
physical geography, astronomy, geology, etc., viz.: Beloit, 
Cornell, University of Colorado, University of Rochester, Johns 
Hopkins, Bryn Mawr, University of Illinois, Tufts, University of 
Iowa, Harvard, University of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
Wellesley, University of Michigan. 

There are fourteen institutions requiring a “#me limit or note- 
book equivalent, viz.: University of California, Bowdoin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Wesleyan, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Indiana University, University of Missouri, 
University of Minnesota, Harvard, University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, Wellesley, Leland Stanford. Doubt- 
less others are to be added to this list, but it is to be noted that 
the vagueness of statement commonly found is a serious self- 
criticism and indicates one of many opportunities for improve- 
ment in the catalogue statement of the particular requirement. 
The catalogues of Harvard, University of Chicago, Leland Stan- 
ford, and the like are refreshing in the clear detailed statement 
of what is wanted. 

In summation we notice that while the average requirement 
is very low, incoherent, and illogical, yet there are thirty-four 
institutions recognizing physics, twenty-four recognizing chem- 
istry, and twenty-two recognizing biology or biological subjects 


as botany, zodlogy, etc. 

Further, there are sixteen institutions which recognize the 
physiographic subjects of physical geography, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, and “physiography.” 
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ABSTRACT OF TABULATED REQUIREMENTS. 


Total number of institutions enumerated 

Requiring physics and chemistry and biology................seeeeeeee 13 
Require OF BS AR 24 
Requiring biological subjects, or as an 22 
Requiring physiographic subjects, or as an optional...............20065 16 
Emphasizing time limit or the equivalent. 14 
Accepting laboratory notebooks in 10 


The institutions whose catalogues speak with emphatic sin- 
cerity in the desire to build up a thorough, logical B.S. prepara- 
tory course, a course of both discipline and culture, seem at 
present to be: the State Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Colorado, California, Nebraska, Indiana, and 
the private institutions, University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, Leland Stanford, Tufts, Beloit, and Wesleyan. Not 
all of them are equally logical, methodical, and exacting, but 
the general purpose is evident, and is at a wide remove from 
those which seem to dally with the problem, or which say de 
facto, that they prefer that their students should come to them 
with no physics, or chemistry, or biology, rather than with a 
preparation which may be poor, until the fitting school can do 
better. 

But here it should be candidly acknowledged, or rather 
emphasized, that such older institutions, as Harvard, may be 
more mercilessly exacting on a seemingly lower requirement, 
than others may be on a seemingly higher standard, and hence 
the practical standard may be quite a different matter ; and it is 
a point not to be forgotten that while many of the more pro- 
gressive institutions may find it seemingly good provisional 
policy to be good-naturedly easy on admission standards for a 
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brief time, yet a too easy admission is not to be tolerated long 
by any genuinely honest or self-respecting institution. 

' The B.S. course cannot be patterned after the classical, and 
yet it must compete with its rival; and this means that no 
school has time or money, no teacher has time or strength or 
intelligence to use in any way except that involving the best 
possible discipline of the hands and head of the student. This 
leads us easily to the position that the main time must be given 
to those subjects which are fundamental and which can be 
adapted to bring out this discipline. Hence physiography not 
being a fundamental disciplinary study (although its value as 
an informing study is very great), should be limited to the first 
year of a four year’s preparatory course. None of the physio- 
graphic subjects can be thoroughly mastered till after thor- 
ough courses in physics (the study of matter and energy per 
se), chemistry (the study of the kinds of matter), and biology 
(the study of living matter). 

To give an illustration, what real progress can be made in 
modern geology without a preliminary study of physics for 
dynamic geology, of chemistry and mineralogy for chemical 
and petrographical geology, and of the biological study of 
animal and plant forms for paleontology? Or again, in mod- 
ern astronomy, how progress without physics and chemistry ? 
Hence physiography has a slight claim to a place as a popular 
introduction to the general field, in the first year of the 
course. Let us hope that the promising innovation of ‘science 
in the grades” will remove even this in a few years. 

The work in physics already done by the majority of fitting 
schools, shows clearly that its place for one full year’s work as a 
minimum, comes next in the course. 

The work in chemistry logically follows next; and although 
the requirements are woefully low, yet the demand is for a mini- 
mum of one year; it is probable that the “‘Remsen”’ system of 
teaching a few typical elements well, followed by a clear expo- 
sition of the facts implying the atomic theory, is the best. This 
should probably be followed by a systematic study of the ‘‘ gram- 
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mar of chemistry,” 7. e., the examination of the leading elements 
with the systematic mastery of their compounds “from reduced 
to oxidized extreme.’ This involves much of the material 
commonly called qualitative analysis, but in our judgment, 
although the simpler separation comes inseparably with the 
year’s work in chemistry, yet at present thorough analysis should 
be left for college. There is plenty of encyclopedic material, 
indispensable for a good foundation in chemistry, which should 
be attacked during the first year. This means good reference 
books studied topically. 

It goes without saying that lecture, quiz—laboratory-work 
quiz—reading, quiz—is the order and substance of the method 
for a large and thorough acquisition of knowledge and discipline 
in each of the triad, physics, chemistry, and biology; and the 
logical order is probably as indicated, with a full year of each. 
It may be noted that some schools find it practical to teach 
physics and chemistry during two years together, on the so-called 
“sandwich plan,” so closely are they related (this has been 
successfully done in the Omaha High School)." 

A feature in these tables which deserves notice is the usually 
low grade of work required in biological science for admittance 
to college. With the exception of a very small number of pro- 
gressive colleges the old fashioned systematic botany, with its 
herbarium of fifty or a hundred plants, collected or bought by 
the student, still reigns supreme. Where zodlogy ‘s required at 
all it is usually evident that it is mere book work, and that not 
even the equivalent of so much laboratory work as is represented 
by the herbarium is demanded. 

The state of things indicated by these college requirements 
is certainly a curious one; the group of sciences which most 
nearly touch man as a living being, are in a very much inferior 
position to physics and chemistry in the preparatory curriculum. 
One cannot conceive of physics being taught today without the 
laws of motion, or chemistry without the atomic theory, yet 
most colleges are satisfied with a kind of botany and zodlogy, 


* The paragraphs on the teaching of Biology are by Professor John Gardiner. 
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‘which can only be compared to such physics and such chemistry. 


A student who is required to know all about the atomic theory, 
gives perfect satisfaction in botany if he can ‘analyze’ (save 
the mark!) a grass or a composite, though he may hardly have 
heard of protoplasm, may believe that the essential part of a 
cell is its wall,and may think that the root of a plant is simply 
an animated sponge. 

Yet there can be no doubt as to the opinion of the authori- 
ties in such matters —the biologists themselves in America and 
Europe. One or two aberrant specimens among them think that 
biology ought not to be attacked before the college period. One 
or two others think that botany alone or zodlogy alone ought to 
be done in the preparatory school, but the great majority believe 
in the idea of a year’s work in General Biology, the kind of work 
exemplified by the books of Huxley and Martin, Dodge, Boyer, 
etc. They hold, I believe, that, neither as a discipline nor as a 
culture study, have the old fashioned botany and zodélogy the 
smallest value; while on the other hand, General Biology prop- 
erly taught, is at once a valuable discipline and a true source of 
culture. There is all the difference in the world, from both 
points of view, between analyzing a frog by the help of Jordan, 
and dissecting it. The knowledge of the mechanism of the 
frog’s heart is worth ten thousand times as much as the knowl- 
edge of the precise differences between Rena virescens and Rena 
areolata, And just so the knowledge of the way in which green 
plants feed and breathe, of the homologies between fern and 
flowering plant, is worth many times as much as the ability to 
discriminate between Astragalus and Oxytropis. 

In order that such biology as this may be taught satisfactorily 
it must have a definite place in the programme of studies; it 
must follow physics and chemistry; for otherwise much of it is 
incomprehensible. And here perhaps is one reason for its 
unpopularity ; for the teacher of each science is anxious to have 
as mature pupils as possible. The old fashioned biology could 
be put anywhere; the new can not. It is also said that it costs 


tuo much to teach the new kind of biology, and that it is impos- 
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sible to get the right kind of teachers. The University of Chi- 
cago has apparently sanctioned the first of these objections, 
though one knows of high schools even in small and poor com- 
munities where the cost of compound miscroscopes has proved 
a difficulty that could be overcome. And such institutions as 
the University of Michigan can give evidence that qualified 
biologists are being turned out in greater numbers than the present 
demand requires. 

Sooner or later the change must come, and it is to be hoped 
that when the dust of the present discussion on college require- 
ments shall have cleared away, it will be found that a true biol- 
ogy will have taken the place of the sham which has so long 
represented the popular ideal of such work in preparatory 
courses. 

The practical question now comes up, viz., what can the col- 
lege induce the high and preparatory school to do? Let us 
note here—both from friort principle, and from practical 
experience —that the latter will probably do just in proportion as 
they have responsibility intrusted to them. The schools can do 
good disciplinary work in physics, chemistry, and biology, and 
in time they will do it well. 

On the other hand, what can the high and preparatory schools 
induce the colleges to accept? The fact that nine institutions, 
and those largely the best, already accept the laboratory note- 
book as evidence in entrance examinations, proves that already 
the schools have obtained a large concession from the colleges. 
Some of the institutions which recognize the laboratory note- 
book in evidence are Harvard, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, Johns Hop- 
kins, University of Llinois, University of Minnesota, University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, Leland Stanford, Dart- 
mouth. 

Another important concession is the acceptance of some of 
the ‘‘advanced” requirements as credit in the college course, a 
dangerous concession possibly, but certainly a very generous one 
to the preparatory school. 

The adaptation of the extreme B.A. to the extreme B.S. 
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course will be, as present tendencies indicate, a natural compro- 
mise. Thus, although physics is not akin to the material of the 
classical course, yet it is the first subject to be introduced. - In 
making up the compromise Ph.B course, the standard of exchange 
should be made on the strict barter principle of equal work and 
discipline for equal work and discipline; not the substitution for 
two or three years in Greek, one (!) year of natural science, 
as is too frequently done. 

Regarding the practical adjustment of the time schedule, 
that can be settled only after it is determined what the desired 
requirements shall be. A very serious problem is that which 
the large city schools are called upon to face, in the establish- 
ment of laboratory courses in physics, chemistry or biology, 
for classes whose numbers run into the hundreds. We believe 
that patience and courage voice the keynote of the solution. 
We shall not get more than we ask for, but the people will, in 
the long run, willingly pay for a good thing. 

Finally we must consider the demands of the “finishing 
idea, in asking for an expensive waste of time on the 


course’ 
physiographic studies. Some help, as already suggested, will 
surely come in time from the introduction of ‘science in the 
grades.” Most teachers will probably agree with the maxim of 
President Eliot, that ‘“‘the best preparatory course is the best 
finishing course.”’ Meanwhile the practical problem remains, 
viz., to combine the two to the satisfaction of the tax-payer and 
the educator. We do not doubt that it will be done by the 
intelligence, energy and experience of the American teacher. 
CHARLES S. PALMER 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo., June 9, 1896 
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PROGRAMME OF THE MEETING OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Or all the throng that will make the pilgrimage to Buffalo 
this summer none can go with a sweeter assurance of a profitable 
meeting than those whose interest lies chiefly in the doings of 
the Department of Secondary Education. The programme 
prepared by President Harris is preéminently practical. It 
differs totally from all recent programmes of this department. 
There is no space allowed for blowing of trumpets and rolling of 
drums. It reflects the working spirit that is, happily, coming to 
dominate the whole association. There are two notable new 
features: first, the round tables ; second, the union meeting with 
the Department of Higher Education. It will be remembered 
that the North Central Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at its meeting in April appointed delegates to represent 
it officially at the Buffalo meeting of the National Educational 
Association, and the secretary was directed to invite the other 
similar associations of the country to do the same, to the end 
that this joint meeting of the Departments of Secondary and of 
Higher Education might become the annual and representative 
gathering of the interests for which it is held. Hitherto the 
personnel of these departmental meetings has been of an 
accidental character, sometimes representative, often not so. 
They subserved no definite purpose. If this joint meeting can 
be made an annual clearing house for secondary and higher 
education in the United States, then truly it will become of 
the highest service. The full programme of the secondary 
department follows: 


PROGRAMME 
All sessions in the North Presbyterian Church, Main Street, near Chippewa. 
Officers —Edward L. Harris, President, Cleveland, Ohio; F. L. Bliss, 


Vice-President, Detroit, Mich.; C. H. Thurber, Secretary, Chicago, III. 
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2:30, Wednesday, July 6: (1) Music; (2) President’s Address ; (3) 
Appointment of Committees ; (4) Music. 


ROUND TABLES 


Ancient Languages and English—Joint Session (Auditorium). 
Chairman—lI. B. Burgess, Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, III. 
Leaders—William C. Coilar, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass.; 
F. A. Manny, High School, Moline, III. 
Topic.—Translation from the Greek and Latin Classics as a training in 
the use of English. 


Modern Foreign Languages—(Primary Class Room). 

Chairman—Oscar Faulhaber, Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

Leader—Joseph Krug, Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Topics.—The study of the German Language as an Educational Factor 
in Anglo-Saxon countries; review of the latest changes in Methods, 
with special reference to the “ Natural”’ and “ Inductive”’ Methods. 

Hfistory—(Church Parlors). 

Chairman—Ray Greene Huling, English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Leader—Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 
Topics—The Library Method in History ; College Admission Examina- 

tions in History ; Helps to the Study of History in Secondary Schools. 

Mathematics—(Sunday School Room). 


Chairman—William A. Greeson, Dean of Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 
James L. Patterson, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Leader 

Paper.—¥Economy in Mathematical Instruction, J. L. Patterson. 

Topics grouped under the above head for general discussion: (1) Arith- 
metic in secondary schools; can it be dispensed with? If not, how 
much time should be given to it, and in what year? (2) In what order 
should the subjects in algebra be introduced? (3) When and how 
should negative exponents be taught to beginners in algebra? (4) The 
treatment of factoring so as to include the solution of equations. (5) 
Should algebra and geometry be taught contemporaneously or con- 
secutively, or, in general, what is the best arrangement of a course in 
algebra and geometry. (6) Should solid geometry be included in the 
courses leading to college ? 


Natural Sciences—(Lecture Room), 
Chairman—H. N. Chute, High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Leader—George R. Twiss, Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Topics.—W hat are the difficulties encountered in adjusting a secondary 
course of Physics involving laboratory work ? How may they be over- 
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come? What kind and number of quantitative experiments in 


Chemistry should be made in a high school course ? 


Principals—( Bible Class Room). 

Chairman —F. L. Bliss, High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Leader—G. F. Jewett, High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Topics —To what extent should promotions be allowed in one depart- 
ment, with failures in another. ‘The nature and propriety of opening 
exercises. Special teachers. 

Joint meeting of the Department of Secondary Education and Department 
of Higher Education. 

2:30 P.M. (Auditorium), Thursday, July 9.—1. Music. 2. A Boy’s Con- 
gress, W. K. Wickes, Syracuse High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 3. Whatisa 
Secondary School ? (1) President J. G. Schurman, Cornell University, N. Y.; 
(2) E. W. Coy, Principal Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Discussion : 
(1) Dr. James H. Canfield, President, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio ; 
(2) Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago, Ill.; (3) 
Dr. B. A. Hindsdale, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; (4) F. Louis 
Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 4. Report of Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements. 5. Election of officers. 

The headquarters of the Department of Secondary Education will be at 
the Genesee Hotel. 

A departmental reception will be held in the parlors of the Genesee, 
Thursday evening, from g :30 to II. 

All speakers on the programme are requested to report at once on arri- 
val in Buffalo to the President or Secretary at the department at Headquar- 


ters. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior de Senectute, edited with introduction 
and notes. By Frank E. Rockwoop, A.M., Professor of 
Latin in Bucknell University. Pages 159. Price goc. 
American Book Company. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Mator de Senectute, edited with notes. By 
E. S. SuHucksurGH, M.A.; revised and in great part rewritten 
by James C. EcBerT, Jr., Ph. D., Adj. Professor of Latin, 
Columbia College. Pages 182. Price 40c. Macmillan & 
Co., Elementary Classics. 


THE greatest excellence of Professor Rockwood’s book is its liberal 
use of illustrative parallels from English, Greek and Latin literature. 
These are printed just beneath the text on each page, while grammatical 
notes and translations are brought in after the complete text. Among 
the illustrative selections we note several from Emerson’s essay on “ Old 
Age” and others from Longfellow, Browning, Whittier, Bryant, Byron, 
Wordsworth and Shakespeare. ‘This literary comparison cannot fail to 
heighten the pleasure of the student and educate him toa keener 
appreciation of his heritage in literature. In 1882 Professor John L. 
Lincoln of Brown University prepared an edition of Ovid of which a 
prominent feature was the introduction of short and musical selections 
of English verse both into the notes and as companions to the text. It 
is probably not accidental that the author of this excellent literary 
edition of De Senectute was a pupil of Professor Lincoln. The debt 
of American classical teaching to that broad, sensitive and enthu- 
siastic man cannot be too often or too generously recognized. Pro- 
fessor Rockwood has made a happy selection from Professor Lincoln’s 
sympathetic essay on De Senectute, published in the Lincoln memorial 


volume. 
Professor Rockwood takes Cicero somewhat too seriously. In his 


comment he does not sufficiently reflect the versatility, vivacity and 
sprightliness of the Roman. Some use might well have been made of 
464 
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Dr. Holmes’ humorous treatment of De Senectute in the “ Autocrat.” 
The drollery of that treatment would be relished by college boys and 
girls, while their teachers ought to see its fine intelligence and 
serious undercurrent. If Cicero had been a Bostonian he would have 
enjoyed Dr. Holmes hugely. They were in many respects kindred 
spirits and would have been often together at the Athenzeum. 

We are reminded that the quotation from Bryant beneath Chapter 
II is not in point. Cato is not saying that time flies more rapidly in 
youth than in age, but that age creeps upon us unawares, just as 
Dr. Holmes suggests when he unexpectedly introduces Old Age to 
the man who does not know him, and does not want to. 

The most questionable feature of this edition to many will be the 
extremely long biographical notes inserted among the literary matter. 
More than two hundred words apiece are given to Themistocles on 
page 53, Fabius Maximus on page 54, and Marcus Livius Salinator on 
page 56. The information given is contained in all the histories and 
classical dictionaries. The facts given can be fully understood only 
by a pupil who has studied ancient history connectedly, and if he has 
not done this fifty words of comment are better than two hundred. 
Furthermore, the thread of the Latin reading is broken by this some- 
what discursive comment upon people only incidenta!ly introduced, 
and the idea of mere information is exalted at the expense of literary 
appreciation and inspiration. 

The same fault appears in Professor Egbert’s revision of Shuckburgh, 
English edition. In its original form the difficulty was partly avoided 
by the device of a biographical index, but Professor Egbert has put 
the matter into the notes. In this edition words, the use of which 
involve common grammatical facts or rules, are explained by footnotes 
beneath the text giving the bare references to the grammars of Allen 
and Greenough, Gildersleeve and Lodge, and Harkness. Grammat- 
ical notes abound, too, in the general notes. To many these grammat- 
ical notes will seem excessive in number. Some of them are vague or 
ambiguous; on page 65—‘“‘adivero for adiuvero-—the long vowel 


becomes short after the loss of 7.” Is this because the w then stands 
before another vowel? If so, the general rule should be referred to 
or the note omitted altogether. 

“Versat: original final vowel was long.” The pupil will not under- 
stand this note. The characteristic @ is long in the first declension and 


here retains its length even before final 4. “praemi: the 7 form of the 
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genitives of nouns in ¢em appears a short time before the imperial 
period, hence we do not find it in Cicero, Vergil and Horace.” Cicero 
died a short time before the imperial period and Vergil and Horace 
during it. According to facts and reasoning here given, they ought 
to have used 77 in their later writings. 

““Saepe numero (p. 69): the word xumero is a simple ablative with 
adverbial force.” This might be said of almost any ablative. ‘The 
statement should bring the word under one of the common categories. 

On page 70, Professor Egbert gives the direct form of putassent as 
putaverant, and Professor Rockwood (on page 116) as putaveram. 
Are they not both wrong ? The sense seems to require putaveramus. 
The use of the long word homoeoteleuton to name the repetition of 
an ending seems needless. On page 75, “makes a sufficiently good use 
of his life, gets enough of it,” seems contradictory — we leave in disgust 
things which we get enough of. 

The best thing in this edition is the admirable life of Cato which 
it contains. Its interest is due most largely to the literary skill and 
sense of Mr. Shuckburgh, but Professor Egbert has improved the par- 
agraphing and increased its unity by throwing out some matter rela- 
tively irrelevant. He has weakened the piece by expunging twelve 
concrete, pictorial and characteristic incidents or events in Cato’s life, 
e. g., “the people of the town saw with feelings between amusement 
and admiration the famous Censor and General riding into town with 
saddlebags on his horse in which to carry back what he had pur- 
chased,” or ‘‘ This is the wife whom Seneca must mean to describe as 
of humble birth, given to wine, violent and what is more astonishing, 
capable of giving herself airs to Cato himself; the old story of an old 
husband and young wife.” 

Professor Egbert has not only revised but also in large part rewrit- 
ten the English edition. 

Both Professor Rockwood and Egbert have marked all long vowels 
in the text—the former following Lewis’ Elementary Latin Dictionary, 
the later Marx’s “ Hiilfbucklein.” 

We may congratulate ourselves on having two more careful, schol- 
arly editions of a choice classic. 

Isaac B. BURGESS 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
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Latin Lessons for Beginners. By E. W. Coy, Pu.D., Principal of 
Hughes’ High School, Cincinnati. (American Book Com- 
pany. ) 


Dr. Coy has made a Latin book for beginners which differs from 
most Latin lessons in this, that there is not a dull page in it. How- 
ever one may regard the plan on which the book has been made, there 
can be no doubt that the work has been well done. The publishers 
have contributed generously of excellent paper, clear type, unusually 
careful press work, and binding which would be worthy of a book of 
poems. 

The 330 pages of the book may be divided, for the purposes of this 
review, as follows: Preliminary grammatical work, 56 pages; stories 
from Viri Rome, 170 pages; selections from Nepos, 14 pages; Cesar 
B. G. VII (Vercingetorix), 13 pages; appendix, 36 pages; general 
vocabulary, 39 pages. 

The general plan of the lessons is: 1) A short extract from the 
Latin text, 2) a vocabulary of the new words in the extract, 3) notes 
and observations on the text, including the paradigms of unusual or 
difficult words, and the development of some rule of syntax, 4) an 
exercise in sight translation (chiefly isolated sentences), 5) an exercise 
in translating English into Latin, 6) deviations suggested by the text. 
This order is not strictly observed, but recurs so often that it is evi- 
dently an exponent of Dr. Coy’s idea of what a Latin lesson ought to 
be. Where a deviation from the normal order has been made, for the 
sake of variety or on account of a seeming necessity, the change does 
not seem to have been for the better. 

There are some things which the Latin teacher will be glad to miss 
in Dr. Coy’s book. Notably, there is no attempt to foster the idea that a 
pupil may of study Latin until he is through with his English grammar. 
No mention is made of this subject, yet the student who has mastered 
this Latin book will have advanced far toward a mastery of English. 
Though he began not knowing a verb from a horse, he will end with a 
fighting knowledge of grammar in general. Again, the iteration of the 
unimportant is spared. A judicious hand has arranged and recorded 
the dictates of a thoroughly pedagogic mind. The third thing which 
will be gladly missed is any trace of Ollendorf. There is no making 
of sentences mere/y to get in the words, or to fill out the line. This has 
been the more easily accomplished because every lesson after page 57 
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is based upon Latin text so prudently selected that no man, or boy, 


“could fail to find himself interested in the story, and the imagination 


readily lends itself to the construction of new situations from which 
sentences for exercises may be developed. By no result is the use of a 
connected and interesting text more completely justified, if indeed it 
needs justification, than by the ease with which it may be used to dis- 
guise the drudgery of that practice without which there can be no real 
skill. 

Dr. Coy’s book is unquestionably one of the very best of its kind, 
but it enters a field which has, for years, been rather overworked. If 
anyone wants that kind of a book Dr. Coy’s book will be preéminently 
the kind he wants. But either the plan of the book is wrong, which 
seems most likely, or no one, in all the ages, has risen up who could 
conceive and raise his monument therein. It takes a good teacher to 
write a good book of this kind, and when written by the best of us 
they are likely to meet with a limited sale, and to be of small service 
except to our own classes. 

In a detailed criticism of the work it is impossible not to praise 
many things. The selection of the words papa, entail, redeem, forego, 
footstool, to show the short and long sounds of the several Latin vowels, 
is very happy, as is also the statement (page 11) in regard to the 
quantity of vowels, and of syllables. 

The statement under Sy//adication, that any combination of conso- 
nants which may begin a word goes with the following vowel, though 
frequently seen, must be rather trying to the tyro. The conjugation 
of amo in the pres. impf. and fut. ind. act. is given pages 13 to 18, 
followed by moneo in the same forms pages 18 and 19g, then by audio 
pres. and imperf. page 26. Why conjugation III is omitted between 
these pages and why magnum bellum gerit occurs on page 30 and rego 
on page 34 are fair questions. 

The grammatical statements, so.far as they concern etymology, 
seem too difficult for a beginner, especially as they usually precede the 
paradigms, and so preclude any possibility of inductive study; e. g., 
in lesson XI the third declension is ushered in by a complete statement 
excellently compact and clear, in regard to 7 stems, and labial, palatal, 
lingual, liquid, and sibilant stems; then come all the terminations 
possible for words of this declension. On the next pages we find 
princeps ... corpus, and, seventy-five pages further on, a good, but 
incomplete, illustration of 7 stems. 
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This illustrates how difficult it is for a book to be a consistent and 
compendious grammar, and not a grammar, at the same time. Would 
it not be better to put into a beginner’s book only those things which a 
beginner ought to remember (and the distinction between 7 stems and 
consonant stems is one of them), and so to arrange these essential things 
as to encourage memory in its efforts which are at their best so often 
futile? 

On page 59 a perfect passive participle is introduced, although the 
conjugation of the passive voice is not begun nor hinted at until page 
83. The division moneba-tur, moneb-itur on page 85 is seemingly 
inconsistent, and is certainly open to criticism. 

In syntax the statement is made that a predicate noun after a weuter 
or passive verb takes the same case as the subject. ‘This rule is designed 
as a sort of induction from the study of the expression: “quis esset 
eorum avus.”’ 
The opportunities for inductive study are numerous and excellent, 


Other similar instances might be cited. 


but opportunities, as we well know, make thieves. Nothing but the 
sternest necessity will make a boy do for himself anything which he 
finds done to his hand, and done.better than he can do it. It has 
been suggested that Dr. Coy has, in this book, caught the spirit of 
laboratory methods in Latin. There is every evidence that this is true, 
but he has not so arranged his book that it will be ‘apt to teach” that 
spirit. 

A word about the pictures. A crown is used for a tailpiece in the 
lesson on Agricola ranas audit, and a crown of another kind appears 
after the lesson on the perfect of amo and moneo. The anchors under 
Parvulos alveo imposuit, are more appropriate. The picture on page 84 
should be labeled, as well as the questionable tomb on page 69. The 
Bronze Wolf, page 72, is worthy of sincere praise, and is really illus- 
trative of the text, Zupa . . . ubera corum ori admovit. ‘The transfer 
of this Latin into the English (page 73 note) “ moved her udders to their 
mouth,” \eaves much to be desired. 

But the spirit of faultfinding may well be checked by the goodness 
of the book before us. It shows, as before stated, the utmost care 
and remarkable skill, and especially a profound knowledge of Latin. 
These are the three qualities which make it worth while for a man to 
write a book. Mons, montis, pons, pontis are perhaps matters of 
taste; mdlés (general vocabulary) and molés (special vocabulary) 
are inconsistent ; sessor (special vocabulary) does not appear in the 
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general vocabulary, though, so far as compared, all the other special 


‘vocabulary words are incorporated into the general vocabulary. 


The errors are very few and the whole book shows how careful its 
author and his colleagues were; nevertheless it lacks an index, which 
would double its value. 

Joun C. GRANT 

HARVARD SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


Studies in Structure and Style. By W. T. Brewster, A.M., 
Columbia University. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. BREwsTER’s “studies”’ are designed to furnish practice in the 
analysis of English prose by students in the freshman year in college 
or in the higher classes of the secondary school. They may be used 
with any good text-book of rhetoric, but are specially designed to 
follow Professor G. R. Carpenter’s Advanced Exercises. As a base 
for his studies the author selects short whole compositions, as follows : 
Froude’s chapter on The Defeat of the Spanish Armada; Stevenson’s 
chapter called Personal Experience and Review, from The Amateur 
Emigrant; Mr. John Morley’s essay on Macaulay; Arnold’s On the 
Study of Celtic Literature; Mr. Bryce’s Chapter, The Strength of the 
American Democracy; Mr. Ruskin’s introduction to The Crown of 
Wild Olive; and Cardinal Newman’s introduction on What is a 
University. 

It will be seen that these papers are admirable examples of perspi- 
cacious structure, though most of them do not illustrate to the full their 
authors’ distinctive charms of style. This is quite as it should be in a 
volume intended for freshman ; the student at this period is likely to 
profit more by practice in logical analysis than by pursuit of such 
rainbow colors as flash through the style of The Stories of Venice, or 
the later works of Stevenson. 


The “studies” of Mr. Brewster are practical and progressive. They 
aim at leading the student to an analysis that depends rather on com- 
mon sense and literary feeling than on minute mechanical methods. 
They begin with less complex examples and proceed to the more 
complex. They keep on safe ground and apply tests that any fresh- 
man can learn to apply. They do not forget that the object of the 
analysis is after all to increase the student’s power in composition. 
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The book is almost a model of neatness in method and in make- 
up. The text is not tormented with reference-figures, and the pages 
are not marred with blotches of small type. But why no index ? 

E. H. -LEwis 


Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowetri. 373 pages. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 


Joan or Arc has for some four centuries been a favorite subject 
for writers of history and romance, and numerous books dealing with 
various phases of her life and work have appeared from time to time, 
but the one just prepared by Francis C. Lowell, a lawyer of Boston, 
gives at least for American readers, the best presentation of her 
marvelous career. He has been very successful in avoiding all sentimen- 
tal infatuation over the heroine, in refraining from abusing her per- 
secutors, and in disregarding the present skeptical tendency to sneer at 
both her and her enemies. He has been equally successful on the 
other hand in projecting himself into the circumstances of the fifteenth 
century and presenting without sentimental or rhetorical display, but 
with the conviction of sincerity and truth, this very important chapter of 
history. 

The book opens with a chapter on the conditions of France at the 
time of Joan’s activity, and then there follows a simple biography of the 
girl, in which all obvious legends have been disregarded, and all authen- 
tic facts have been accepted and dealt with. The great question as to 
whether she were insane or inspired, Mr. Lowell does not discuss in 
the body of the book at all, but in one of the appendices, he maintains 
that this question can hardly be settled, but if ever settled it must be 
in accordance with philosophical principles and not as a matter of 
history. The treatment of Joan’s trial is especially worthy of’ notice. 
The author’s legal training has helped him wonderfully in compre- 
hending the judicial institutions of medizval France, and in presenting 
the progress of her trial in all its peculiar setting. Four short appen- 
dices are added dealing with questions not properly belonging to the 
body of the work. French names have so far as possible been angli- 
cized, and four good maps assist in comprehending important cam- 
paigns. In view of the recent revival of interest in Joan and her 
mission, the book will doubtless find a ready sale. 

R. W. Moore 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ON THE STUDY OF LATIN: 


THE programmes of secondary education put out by the Committee of Ten 
in their report published in 1893, proposed the reduction of Greek prepara- 
tory studies from three years to two, and the reduction of Latin preparatory 
studies from five periods a year for four years to five periods a year for the 
first two years and four periods for the remaining two years. 

The harm which would have been worked by the acceptance of the propo- 
sition with regard to Greek was so great and unmistakable that immediate and 
unhesitating protest was demanded. Accordingly the American Philological 
Association, at a large meeting held in Philadelphia, December 28, 1894, 
unanimously adopted a motion (now generally made known throughout the 
country) that, in any programme designed to prepare students for the classical 
course, not less than three years of instruction in Greek should be required. 

The harm which would have been worked by the acceptance of the propo- 
sition of the Committee of Ten with regard to Latin was appreciable, and the 
point of view from which the reduction in that subject was made was a dan- 
gerous one. Nevertheless, since the proposed reduction in Greek was the 
more serious of the two, the Philological Association confined its immediate 
expression of opinion to that subject, charging its Committee of Twelve, how- 
ever, with the further duty of considering the questions involved in the propo- 
sitions with regard to Latin. The committee accordingly gave the question 
careful thought, and conferred also with a large number of other members of 
the association engaged in the teaching of languages, ancient or modern, in 
schools or colleges. It found a striking harmony of opinion, which was further 
evinced at the meeting of the American Philological Association held in 
Cleveland on July 13, 1895, by the unanimous passage of the following reso- 


lution : 

“The American Philological Association is of the opinion that the best 
interests of education demand the retention of the full amount of five weekly 
periods for four years now generally given, throughout the country, by schools 
that have a four-year course. And it would be glad to see an increase of the 
number of years devoted to the subject, either through an extension of the 
high-school course to five or six years, or through the carrying of some of the 
high-school subjects into the grammar-school curriculum.” 

The Association recognizes the fact that the prevailing crowding and lack 


* This report was originally prepared by a special sub-committee consisting of the 


four Latin professors of the Committee of Twelve. 
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of uniformity in our secondary education in America are serious evils. 
Accordingly it is in sympathy with the desire of the Committee of Ten to 
relieve the present congestion of studies and at the same time reach a national 
programme or series of programmes which might everywhere be adopted; but 
the association differs radically from that committee with regard to the method 
to be employed. It is of course clear that, under the present circumstances 
of increasing demands for time on the part of many of the so-called newer 
subjects, the results desired cannot be obtained unless there is either a general 
reduction of the time given to each subject or a complete omission of some of 
the subjects or a relegation of some of them, in whole or in part, to the gram- 
mar-school grade. In the judgment of the Philological Association the first 
method, which was the one proposed by the Committee of Ten, is not the true 
one. It isnot best to relieve an over-crowded programme by reducing studies 
that are of central importance. It is better in any case to make sure that the 
few essential things in any programme of study, whether classical or scientific 
or of any other kind, are giventheir full weight and effectiveness, than to 
teach many things incompletely through an insufficient allotment of time. 

It is to be clearly understood that the Association is not now concerned 
with the question whether every one should be required to study Latin, but is 
simply laying down the proposition that those who desire to study it should 
find a sufficient amount of time devoted to it toenable them to gain the best 
results. In point of fact there seems to have been a general agreement that 
five periods a year for four years is none too large an amount to assign to the 
subject. No demand for a reduction from this amount has come from the 
schools themselves. On the contrary, it seems to be generally recognized that 
a larger amount of time, rather than a smaller, ought to be given to the subject 
of Latin. In anumber of schools in different parts of the country courses of 
five or six years have already been developed; and the feeling which led to 
this movement found formal expression, at the meeting of a large and widely 
representative Classical Conference held at Ann Arbor in March 1895, in the 
passage, without a dissenting vote, of a resolution in favor of a six-year course. 

This belief in a longer course, rather than a shorter one, appears most 
natural to one who studies the problems of education not simply from the 
point of view of American experiments, but with the knowledge also of the 
experience of other countries. Our better schools usually provide four years 
for the study of Latin, with five exercises a week. If to thisamount be added 
the two years of Latin regarded as normal by colleges which prescribe a part 
of their work, American education has at best a six-year Latin course to pre- 
sent as against the nine-year or ten-year course found in Germany and Eng- 
land. Moreover, the number of weekly exercises given to the subject is 
smaller in this country than in Europe. A reduction to a still lower stand- 
ard, such as is proposed by the Committee of Ten, would be uncalled for and 
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unfortunate. We protest against it, because such a reduction would tend to 
cripple the study of Latin and other studies which are appreciably affected by 
its welfare, and because such a reduction would postpone the hopes we enter- 
tain that Latin studies will be developed in this country until the opportunities 
afforded equal the best open to students in the old world. We therefore 
appeal to our universities, our colleges, and our schools, and to all friends of 
sound education, in whatever occupation, to see to it that our preparatory Latin, 
in place of being weakened, is strengthened and developed as soon as prac- 
ticable into something more substantial than we now possess. To this end 
we especially ask the codperation, not only of all classical teachers, but of 
those who are interested in our own and other modern languages; and in gen- 
eral we ask the support of all men who believe in a well-rounded, liberal 
education, in which literary studies constitute an indispensable part. 


WILLIAM W. Goopwin, Professor of Greek, Harvard University 
Chairman 

CeciL F. P. BANCROFT, Principal of Phillips Andover Academy 

FRANKLIN CARTER, President of Williams College 

WILLIAM G. HALE, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, President of The University of Chicago 

FRANCIS W. KELSEY, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan 

GEORGE L. KITTREDGE, Professor of English, Harvard University 

ABBY LEACH, Professor of Greek, Vassar College 

Tuomas D. Seymour, Professor of Greek, Vale University 

CHARLES F, SMITH, Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin 

MINTON WARREN, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University 

ANDREW F., WEst, Professor of Latin, Princeton University 


MARCH, 1896 
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NOTES 

THE name of the University of the City of New York has been changed 
to New York University. 

THE Nebraska Journal of Education announces a special summer edition 
devoted to Child Study. During the coming year it will give especial atten- 
tion to history and university extension. 

THE first four Zzzcoén numbers of McClure’s Magazine (November to 
February, inclusive) are out of print. The Lincoln articles from these numbers 
have been reprinted in one volume, with many additions in text and pictures. 


THE Department of Public Instruction of the State of New York issues a 
pocket hand-book which is a model. It answers about every conceivable 
question about the state school system. Valuable to all teachers, it as 
nearly as may be indispensable to teachers in New York state. 


Greek and Latin composition are now required in all N. Y. Regents ques- 
tion papers in Greek and Latin. Hereafter no student will receive the regular 
pass-card who fails to attain 75 per cent. in the questions on translation from 
English into Greek or Latin, required on all Greek and Latin question papers. 


THE managers of the School of Applied Ethics have decided not to hold 
a session during the summer of 1896, but it is hoped to have arrangements 
satisfactory completed for an important summer session in 1897. In the 
meantime, the school is to be reorganized, its scope enlarged, and work along 


new lines developed. 


Dr. PARKHURST’S articles to young men in the Ladies’ Home Journal 


have turned out to be, next to General Harrison’s articles, the most profitable 
venture which that magazine has ever undertaken. His coming papers will 
deal with a young man’s social life; his business success; as a citizen; his 
religious life and his marriage. 

New York is generally recognized as the leading state in both prelimi- 
nary and professional requirements for professional practice. Graduation from 
a registered four year high school course after the completion of eight years 
in an elementary school is now the minimum standard for admission to profes- 


sional study in New York state. 


THE Metric System, which has recently been before both Congress and 
the British Parliament, is discussed by Herbert Spencer in a series of letters 
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to appear in Afppleton’s Popular Science Monthly for June. Mr. Spencer 
vigorously opposes the further spread of the system, and points out the advan- 
tages of one based on the number twelve. 


THE summer session of the New York state library school, which will 
take up the elementary principles of library economy, will begin on July 7 
and last five weeks. The course is open to high school graduates but pref- 
erence will be given to those with library experience. For librarians in New 
York tuition is free; for others $20 for the five weeks. 


THE most interesting article in the latest installment of Rein’s Encyklo- 
padisches Handbuch der Padgogik is that on Frébel. Other articles of 
special importance are those on Francke and the Franckeschen Stiftungen, 
French instruction, and the /rauenfrage, the latter by Helene Lange. This 
monumental work cannot be too often or too highly commended. 


CHICAGO will see this summer the beginning of an admirable experiment 
in the establishment of vacation schools for poor children. Several public 
schools have been secured for the purpose. The teaching will be in the 
main without books, and will have as many recreative features as possible. 
The work is in charge of the Central Committee on Education of the Civic 
Federation. 


New publications by Ginn & Co., of importance to secondary schools, 
are: The Ninth Book of the A:neid, by Edward H. Cutler, principal of the 
Preparatory School, Newton, Mass.; Zales from Hauff, edited by Charles B, 
Goold, Albany, New York Academy; /u/es Lemaitre, selections, edited by 
Rosine Mellé, teacher in Ogontz School; Le Pater by Francais Coppée, edited 
by F. C. de Sumichrast. 


THE principal of one of the Chicago public schools was made, the other 
day, the victim of a peculiarly brutal personal assault on the part of an 
aggrieved parent whose boy had failed to pass an examination. This time, 
it appears, the ruffian is likely to receive something like his deserts. The 
school authorities are determined to make an example of the assailant, and 
see that he is punished to the full extent of the law. 


UNDER the general name of the Riverside School Library, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. announce that they will issue in attractive style and at mod- 
erate prices a series of fifty books peculiarly suited for School Libraries. The 
first ten volumes, which will be published on June 6, are as follows: 
Andersen's Stories, Franklin’s Autobiography, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake- 
field, at 50 cents, each; Fiske’s War of [ndependence, Holmes’s Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Scudder’s Washington, 
at 60 cents, each; and Cooper's Last of the Mohicans, Scott’s [vanhoe, and 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, at 70 cents, each. 
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THE Woman’s Education Association of Boston has established this 
year several scholarships for work in the summer schools. During the sum- 
mer of 1896 these scholarships will be chiefly offered for the course in Phys- 
ical Geography, given by Professor Davis of Harvard University. This topic 
is not only a most interesting one in itself, but it affords one of the best pos- 
sible illustrations of modern methods of teaching natural science. The 
association urges women’s clubs and _ other organizations of women interested 
in public school work, to establish similar scholarships or to select at least 
one of their young teachers who shall be sent to one of these college schools. 


Not a few have been led to the study of Greek by their desire to read 
the New Testament in the original. For the use of those who wish to attain 
this object with the least expenditure of effort, the Essentials of New Testa- 
ment Greek, by John H. Huddilston (N. Y., Macmillan & Co. Price 75 cents) 
is to be recommended. The book consists of two parts. The first contains 
thirty-two lessons which are followed by selections for translation with notes, 
translations, and vocabulary (pp. I-133). In the second part (pp. 137-222) 
the author gives a compendious, but, on the whole, satisfactory grammar. 
Unessentials have been rigorously excluded and for the purpose which the 
author has in view it would hardly seem possible to make the book briefer. 
An introduction of thirteen pages explains how the New Testament came to be 
written in Greek and states some of the principal differences between Hellen- 
istic and Classical Greek. There are two indexes and a brief bibliography. 
By a curious slip on page 211, section 132, rd AaAciv py KwAVETYAWOOALS € is 
translated: ‘‘ Command not the speaking with tongues.” 


OnE of the strongest educational documents of the year is the Report of 
State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner, of New York. Thisis Mr. Skinner's 
first report. The multiform educational interests coming within the sphere of 
the state department are all treated vigorously and in the spirit of a leader. 
The recommendation to combine the various educational organizations now 
established in the state into the New York State Educational Association is 
wise and timely. In view of the fact that under the new constitution of the 
state the assembly districts are increased to one hundred and fifty, and also 
that Cornell University, in accordance with this increase, voluntarily agrees 
to increase the number of state scholarships from 512 to 600,a state school 
of pedagogy is recommended to be established at Cornell for the training of 
graduates from higher institutions for positions in secondary schools and for 
superintendencies. Such an institution, it is argued, would only be a fair 
equivalent for the extra expense to which Cornell subjects itself, and would 
fulfill a demand which the state’s educational growth imperatively creates. 


VoL. VI of Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Ginn & Co.) contains 


The Opisthodomus on the Acropolis at Athens.— By John Williams White. 
With plate. Artemis naitis and Mén Tiamu, A Votive Tablet in the Boston 
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Museum of fine arts.— By John Henry Wright. With plate. The Date of 
Lycophron.— By William N. Bates. Quo Modo laciendi Verbi Composita in 
Praesentibus Temporibus Enuntiaverint Antiqui et Scripserint. — Scripsit 
Mauricius W. Mather. Homeric Quotations in Plato and Aristotle. — By 
George Edwin Howes. Some time ago the Editor of the Zhe Missouri 
Editor, published at Columbia, Mo., wrote to Mr. Charles A. Dana, editor of 
the Mew York Sun, asking for a short list of books valuable for country 
editors. Mr. Dana's reply was published in The Missouri Editor for March, 
1896: 
NEw York, February 26, 1896. 

DEAR SIR :—I enclose a little list of books which seem to be indispen- 

sable, not merely to country editors, but to every person of American origin. 
Yours sincerely, 
C. A. DANA. 

The Bible. The Declaration of Independence. The Constitution of the 
United States. Bancroft’s History of the United States. McClure’s Life of 
Lincoln (partially published). Irving’s Life of Washington. Franklin's 
Autobiography. Channing’s Essays on Napoleon Bonaparte. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Shakespeare. 


University of the State of New York authorized announcements, Con- 
vocation will this year be held the last Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
June. The leading features of a very attractive programme are : 


Curricula in secondary schools, Principal John G. Wright, girls’ high 
school, Philadelphia. 

Increase of opportunity for choice and concentration of studies the next 
steps in the development of secondary schools, Samuel Thurber, girls’ high 
school, Boston. 

Aim and method in science study in schools below the college, Professor 
C. B. Scott, Oswego normal school ; Professor S. H. Gage, Cornell university; 
Professor C. W. Dodge, University of Rochester. 

The mission and the missionaries of the book, J. N. Larned, Superinten- 
dent Buffalo library. 

Correlation of library and school; on the part of the library, A. L. Peck, 
Librarian free library, Gloversville, N. Y.; on the part of the school, Super- 
intendendent James A. Estee, Gloversville, N. Y. 

How to develop interest, William E. Foster, public librarian, Providence 

Wherein rural districts seek help from secondary schools, Commissioner 
Ellis D. Elwood, Ilion, N. Y. 

A study of ways and means whereby city and union school systems can 
relieve rural schools, Superintendent Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Address: Culture epochs in education, President Charles De Garmo, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Address, President J. G. Schurman, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Best methods of state inspection of schools, Canada, Inspector William 
Houston, Toronto; Massachusetts, Secretary Frank A. Hill, Massachusetts 
school board; Michigan, Superintendent A. S. Whitney, East Saginaw. 

Discussion. 
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LivinG. Harper's Weekly, April 8, 1896. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Harfer's Weekly, April 15, 1896. 

BARNARD COLLEGE. By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. //arfer’s Bazar, May 
22, 1896. 


YOUTHFUL READING OF LITERARY MEN. By EpITH Dickson. Lifppin- 
cotts’, June 1896. 


TEACHING—A TRADE OR A PROFESSION. By PRESIDENT J. G. SCHURMAN. 
Forum, April 1896. 


WOMEN’S STUDENT LIFE ATOXFORD. By ELIZABETHC. BARNEY. Harfer’s 
Bazar, April 10, 1896. 


THE IDEAL IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. By MRS. DANIEL FULCOMER. 
Education, April 1896. 


AIMS AND METHODS IN THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By SAMUEL THUR- 
BER. Education, April 1869. 


THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE ALUMN# ASSOCIATIONS. By CAROLYN HALSTED. 
FHlarper's Bazar, May 22, 1896. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND THE CITY OF NEW YorRK. By NICHOLAS 
MurRAY BuTLER. Aarfer's Weekly, May 13, 1896. 


THE POLITICIAN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. By SUPERINTENDENT L. H. 
Jones. Atlantic Monthly, June 1896. 

Mr. JONES uses as the basis of his paper information received from over 
1600 teachers and superintendents in all parts of the nation. This article is 
a striking presentation of the evils due to political influences in public school 
matters. He cites the schools of Indianapolis and Cleveland as examples of 
the benefits of freedom from these influences. Mr. Jones writes with great 
earnestness, and speaking as he does from a long and varied experience in 
the public schools of this country his judgment should have great weight 
with all thinking people. 


THE STUDY OF CHILD NATURE IN THE CHURCH. By MARY CHISHOLM 
FOSTER. Chautauguan, May 1896. 
SOMEONE may point to the long list of enrolled Sunday-school scholars in 
this country and say that much is being done. No! the very next to nothing 


is being done, and civil authorities are far in advance of the church in the 
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scientific and practical care and culture of young children. This fact is 
becoming apparent to some earnest primary teachers in the church, and they 
are inquiring for methods. It is not more method that is needed, but more 
intelligent consecration to this serious work, together with a knowledge of 
how to use the best appliances for a development of the threefold nature of 
the child. Teachers must study the child more closely, and come into more 
intimate, soul-genial contact with him. 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN A LITERARY EDUCATION. By PROFESSOR A. H. 
TOLMAN. Popular Science Monthly, May 1896. 

THE mathematics and the more exact physical sciences help, as no other 
branches of study can, to give to the mind habits of accuracy and a sense of 
proportion. In a class in literature many questions do not admit of exact 
answers ; the personal element must come in; the answers of the most care- 
ful instructor are only an approximation to the truth; the answers of the most 
superficial scholar will not be entirely wrong. Indeed, since a literary master- 
piece makes its appeal primarily to the emotions and the imagination, the 
whole conception of definite, exact answers to specific questions has but a 
limited application to the work of the class in literature. In mathematics 
and the more exact physical sciences each problem is specific, and has one 
answer that is exactly right; all other possible answers are exactly and 
entirely wrong. Every man needs the discipline of such study. 


A Last WoRD ON THE OLYMPIAN GAMES. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
Harper's Weekly, May 20, 1896. 

THE Olympian Games were a thorough success as an athletic performance, 
as an inspiring spectacle, ancl as an international social event. 

There can be no doubt that this triumph has been achieved owing chiefly 
to the efforts made bythe royal family of Greece, to the graciousness and 
cordiality of their manners, and to the hospitable generosity shown by the 
whole populace to their foreign guests and competitors. 

The whole organization and management of so complex an undertaking 
could not have been carried out in a more perfect manner. And it is well 
known that this was chiefly in the hands of the Crown Prince. He did not 
look upon himself as a mere figurehead, but took the whole work into his 
own hands, attending ail the meetings, going to the office every day, and con- 
cerning himself with every detail. 


IN RE THAT INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE. Editorial. University 
Medical Magazine, February 1896. 

As IT seems to us, the international language must be developed in our 
schools. If nearly every educational institution of the world teaches Latin, 
why not teach it properly, and apply the knowledge to some practical use. 
The utter failure of the average person to be able to utilize the knowledge 
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gained by the large amount of time spent upon Latin and Greek in the school 
islamentable. Our institutions should zzszs¢ on colloquial teaching. Teachers 
speaking Latin fluently should be employed to teach Latin colloquially, and 
native Greeks should be obtained to teach Greek colloquially. 

If those interested in securing an international language in reality will 
use their influence in establishing the colloquial method of teaching Latin and 
Greek in the schools of the world, either language, both written and spoken, 
may be used universally by the next generation. The realization of an inter- 
national language, like other advances, will come by education, not by force. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT ATHENS. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. //arfer’'s 

Weekly, April 15, 1896. 

THE original aim of the games, of producing complete and normal health 
among the Greek men and youths, was endangered by the growth of the 
“professional”’ spirit, and the means were converted into the end; the whole 
life was subordinated to the pursuit of an athletic practice. 1f we merely follow 
up the ancient illustrations of Greek athletes in ancient statues, vases, etc., 
we can trace this process of “ professional’’ degeneration. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.C. the athlete is a man presenting the finest proportions of 
the human figure; the further we leave this highest period of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion and of their amateur sports, and approach the dissolution of their com- 
monwealth and the increase of professional and paid athletes, the more do we 
find bulky and formless types, in whom the mere muscular development 
seems to absorb all the vitality of the whole organism. 

The history of one of the contests alone, boxing, illustrates the process of 
dégeneration. In the best period mez/iches —that is, softeners, corresponding 
to our gloves, were introduced ; then follows, one stage further in severity, 
the zmas oxus, the leather thong wound around the hand; and finally, in the 
Roman period, the overfed, bulky, paid athlete fought with the ces¢us, studded 
with leaden balls, which brutally lacerated and often killed a contestant. 

It is well to learn from this history and to adopt only the customs of the 


highest period. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. By ALBEKT P. BRIGHAM. Popular Science Monthly, 
April 1896. 

It may as well be frankly admitted that geography and geology overlap. 
All sciences transgress each other’s boundaries, and all bounds in Nature 
are largely matters of convenience. Geology never truly interpreted terres- 
trial history until, with Hutton and Lyell, it took to studying geography. Nor 
will the geographer understand the earth which he sees until he takes account 


of geology. Land forms can not be truly seen or faithfully described until 
seen and described in the light of their origin. Such forms will hide them- 
selves from the student who thinks they are dead. For him they might nearly 
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as well be buried. The geologist who seeks, for example, the causes of vol- 
canism, will find help in his study of the distribution and relative action of 
existing volcanoes—in other words, he cannot keep from geography. The 
geographer, in his turn, needs the perspective of ancient vocanic history, if 
he would appreciate his own facts. Because he has commonly had no such 
vista, he has burdened generations of boys with the solemn blunder that a 
volcano is a burning mountain. Thus we may vindicate for each science its 
own center while granting a generous measure of common facts. The differ- 
ence is in the point of view, the aim, and method of treatment; the geologist 
seeks largely that which has been, the geographer that which is, and each 
must be known in the light of the other. It is precisely the case with two 
biologists, one of whom studies living, the other fossil, forms. The day is 
past when they can work apart; yet none would deny that their fields are 


reasonably differentiated. 


FOREIGN NOTES 
CONDUCTED BY F. H. HOWARD 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL BILL. The Schoolmaster [London], April 4, 1896. 

WE have no hesitation in describing the education scheme of the govern- 
ment as easily the most drastic and far-reaching series of proposals for the 
reconstruction of our educational system ever yet submitted to the Houses of 
Parliament. Conjecture as to its ultimate effects is, of course, more or less 
profitless, if interesting. But, looking far into the years, we see under the 
scheme the entire disappearance of the educational authority elected ad hoc ,; 
we see the disappearance of the school board as such, we see the simpli- 
fication and unification of local administration; we see the parish council 
acting as the local managers of a school, in lieu of the present direct and 
autonomous control of the too often pettifogging school board; we see the 
leavening of the private management of voluntary schools with a measure of 
supervision at the hands of the municipal authority; and we see all forms of 
local education under the general directorship of a strong county or county 
borough authority. Now, these things may be in the dim and distant future 
only; and they may or may not quite work out on these lines; but if we 
venture at this early stage upon a comment at all, it would be to ask the 
teachers of the country to take the wider view of the present situation, and to 
look at the scheme in the first place in the light of these ultimate possibilities. 
They suggest much, we venture to think, that may be utilized in the long 
run for the betterment of all forms of education— primary because of its 
association with secondary, rural because of its more effective control, volun- 
tary because of the introduction of the element of representative supervisor- 


ship. 
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The Journal of Education |London], May 1896. 

THE bill is too large a morsel to digest in a single number. We have 
merely glanced at its leading characteristics. The debates upon it, which 
will occupy the House of Commons for the greater part of this month, will 
afford us opportunity enough to return to the many details that we have 
passed over, and also, we may hope, clear up what seem, on a first reading, 
indefensible anomalies. Let us, in conclusion, tabulate the Aves and cons as they 
strike an educational onlooker. Pyros: (1) The principle of decentralization is 
accepted. The central department will delegate its routine work to local 
bodies, and its chief function in the future will be to act as a general referee in 
educational matters and final court of appeal. (2) South Kensington ceases 
to be a separate department. (3) Means are provided for delimiting primary 
education and checking its encroachments—Sec. 12 (3). (4) The “beer 
money” is ear-marked, and must henceforth be spent on secondary educa- 
tion. That many-headed monster technical education, as defined by Act 
of Parliament, disappears. (5) The state, for the first time, recognizes its 
obligation to see that a sufficient supply of secondary education is provided. 
(6) The age of exemption from school attendance is raised from eleven to 
twelve. (7) An extra Parliamentary grant, estimated at half a million, is 
made to schools, and first in order among the objects to which this grant must 
be applied is the payment of the teaching staff. Cows: (1) The central depart- 
ment remains unchanged, except for the delegation of some of its powers. 
There is still a figurehead called the President of Council, and an acting 
chief who may or may not be in the cabinet. The educational council is still 
a dream of the future, and secondary schools and teachers will, in the last 
instance, be under the control of officials appointed to deal solely with primary 
education. (2) The county councils will have the power of the purse, and 
beyond certain fixed limits may exercise an absolute veto on the expenditure of 
school boards. (For a parallel we would suggest a standing resolution of the 
House of Lords that the income tax shall never exceed 8d. in the pound). 
(3) The charity commission is neither absorbed nor reconstituted. (4) There 
is no provision for redistribution of endowments or for supplying the wants of 
ill-endowed counties by means of new rating or borrowing powers. (5) 
Schools are subject to a dual inspection (a triple one, if we include that which 
the charity commission has zz fosse), and there is no guarantee that the local 
inspectors will be duly qualified. 


The Educational Times |London], May 1896. 

WHILST there is undoubtedly a good deal in the educational bill which 
ought to be and has been welcomed by a majority of those concerned in 
secondary education, it is evident that the recommendations of the commission 
and the demands of the conferences are by no means completely covered by 
the proposals of the government. The delimitation of primary and secondary 
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schools depends upon a permissive clause which some of the educational 
committees would probably ignore. The absence of an educational council, 
such as was suggested in the report of the commission, is a very serious 
defect. The appointment of educational experts on the local authorities is 
merely permissive, whereas it ought to be enjoined by statute. Private and 
proprietary schools are left perilously at the mercy of county councils. With 
a prejudiced council they might fare very badly, especially as their appeal, 
under the scheme of the bill, would be made to “ My lords,” or virtually to an 
individual vice-president. With the Registration Bill we have dealt in a 
separate article, but we may here observe that, until registration is complete 
and representation direct, existing private interests ought to be more carefully 
safeguarded. Our criticisms are not to be taken as hostile to either of the 
two bills, except in the sense that we should regard them both as unsatisfac- 
tory in an unamended form. But we believe them to be capable of being 
converted into very good measures, from the secondary point of view, by 
amendments such as we have indicated. If due weight be given to the 
wishes of the universities, and of the secondary bodies which have spoken 
with so near an approach to unanimity, the government will establish a strong 


claim upon our gratitude. 
AFTER-SCHOOL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. The Journal of Education | Lon- 
don], May 1896. 
THE rapidity with which the new movement for after-school education 
has gained ground is most extraordinary. We select a few illustrative figures. 


In Cotes-du-Nord, on December 31, 1895, no less than 230 courses for adults 
were being held, the number of pupils attending being 5932, of whom 643 
could neither read nor write. Lot-et-Garonne can at present boast of 183 
courses, with more than 3000 hearers. In Indre-et-Loire 55 courses have been 
begun since October of last year. The subjects treated of have exhibited the 
utmost variety, but an attempt has been made to adapt the teaching to the wants 
of the locality. Magic lanterns have been in such demand that the supply has 
been inadequate, whilst the government has shown its sense of the value of this 
aid to teaching by appointing a committee to decide on the most suitable instru- 
ments. We regard it as a highly satisfactory feature of the movement that 
primary and secondary teachers have joined hands in furthering it, the former 
taking the conferences, the latter conducting the courses. 


THE TRAINING AND EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS AT OXFORD. The 
Educational Times {London}, April 1896. 

CONVOCATION at Oxford has given its sanction to a new experiment in 

the domain of secondary education. At all events it adopted, on March 17, 

the preamble of a statue making provision for the training and examination of 

members of the university, and others, as teachers in the secondary schools. 

In vain did Professor Case, the Grand Objector of Oxford, whose special 
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function it is to damp the enthusiasm of his younger colleagues, protest against 
any further ‘‘increase of bureaucracy”’ in the premier university “by enlarg- 
ing the operations of the local examinations delegacy.” He preached to deaf 
ears. Even the Warden of All Souls, who is not exactly a rabid revolutionist, 
declared that it was the duty of Oxford to make the experiment—all the 
more so, perhaps, because Cambridge has already made it and failed. As 
for the delegacy, said Sir William Anson, its relation to the university is like 
that of the Chartered Company to the Empire— it is the means of enlarging 
the sphere of influence of Oxford without committing it. The parallel is not 
altogether a happy one, for it implies a raid and foreshadows a failure. But, 
so far as we are aware, there is no Transvaal in this case to oppose the inroad 
of Mr. Gerrans and his gallant troopers. Under existing circumstances, 
indeed, we hardly expect them to advance many miles from Mafeking. 


A REFORM IN FRENCH SECONDARY EpucATION. Zhe Journal of Educa- 
tion [London], May 1896. 

A LONG mooted reform of the dacca/auréat has reached the stage of a projet 
de lot, which was laid on the table of the Chamber, on February 4. The 
“reform proves to be nothing jess than abolition. The preamble sets forth 
the injury done to secondary education by the present system ; the subject- 
matter of the examination does not coincide with the work of the highest 
classes; the schoolmaster is compelled by pressure from the parents to sub- 
ordinate his teaching to the requirements of the examination ; crammers and 
cram-books are called upon forhelp. The first two clauses of the bill run as fol- 
lows: (1) ‘ The daccalauréat, considered as the final test of secondary studies 
(classical and modern) is suppressed. (2) For it is substituted an examination 
divided into two parts, one bearing on the subjects taught in */é/origue, or 
second modern, the other on those studied in Ahz/osophie, or in the class for 
elementary mathematics, or in or in What 
is perhaps to us most interesting is the change in the examiners; the boys 
restored to their natural judges.” The jury conducting the examinations 
is to be composed of a delegate appointed by the state, and from three to five 
masters of the school (agrégés ou licenciés) nominated by the head-master. 
This is practically the German form of testing school results. 


THE VALUE OF A LIBERAL EpucaTIoN. Zhe Educational Times |Lon- 
don], May 1896. 

At the last Edinburgh graduation, Professor Prothero made an excellent 
speech on the character and value of a liberal education. He pointed out 
that professional education generally ceased to be liberal in proportion asit 
became practical. ‘The special instruction which fitted a student for the 
church, the bar, medicine, and education, in so far as it was limited or special- 
ized in its aim— in so far as it conduced to success and distinction in a certain 
walk of life—was not liberal. He did not say that professional education 
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was better or worse than liberal, but it was not the same.’’ The distinction is 
often lost sight of in this exceptionally practical age. If it were not for the 
rapid development of our universities, side by side with the exclusively tech- 
nical and scientific institutions, we might well despond over the future of lib- 
eral education and the decay of the humanities. Not that the scientific and 
the technical are of necessity divorced from liberal culture, for, as Mr. 
Prothero says, the mind that has habitually fed upon what is worthiest in 
science and literature acquires a combined firmness and sensitiveness, a grasp 
and subtlety, a decision and a delicacy of touch, which are the mental equiv- 
alents of vigorous bodily health. ‘The furniture of the cultivated mind was not 
facts, not what we called learning, but rather the ideas which were the deposit 
of facts well pondered; its peculiar characteristic was that mental courtesy 
and polish which sprang from intimacy with the great works of the intellect 
inall time. This was the ripest fruit of a liberal education ; a university was 
the garden where it ought most easily to grow.’’ The humanity born of facts 
may be riper and more wholesome than the humanity born of imagination ; 
but the first kind is not born at all until the facts have crystallized into ideas. 


A SCHOOLMASTERS’ DipLomaA. The Journal of Education [London], May 
1896. 

THE chief announcement to be made about Edinburgh University is that 
government has recognized the schoolmasters’ diploma. This recognition 
must be taken as marking an important contribution to the elevation of edu- 
cation into a university subject. Vhe diploma is granted only under high 
conditions. Candidates must be graduates in arts of a Scottish, English, or 
Irish university, or of some other university approved by the Senatus and the 
University Court ; must have attended the class of the theory, art, and history 
of education; must pass an examination in the theory, art, and history of 
education; must give evidence of having had satisfactory practical training ; 
and must satisfy the university of their practical aptitude as teachers by 
teaching a class. The diploma is of two grades: (a) secondary school 
diploma, for masters of arts with honors; (4) general diploma, for ordinary 
graduates. Professor Laurie has reason to be satisfied that his class has now 
been put on its proper footing. 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATES AS CERTIFICATED TEACHERS UNDER THE NEW 
Cope. The Journal of Education |London], May 1896. 

THE revised code, besides several minor improvements, such as the 
raising of the age for pupil teachers, has one new regulation of sufficient 
importance to be quoted verbally: ‘‘Graduates or persons who are qualified 


by examination to become graduates, in arts or science of any university in 
the United Kingdom, may be recognized as certificated teachers, provided 
that they hold a certificate of proficiency in the theory and practice oi teach- 
ing issued by a university or collegiate body recognized by the department.” 
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For the first time, the department surrenders its monopoly, and removes the 
vexatious ordeals to which an Oxford or Cambridge graduate who desires to 
teach in an elementary school has had to submit. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AusTRIA. The Journal of Education [London], 
April 1896. 

THE University of Vienna claims to be the first German university — 
Bern excluded, where the movement has no official recognition—to intro- 
duce the English system of University Extension. The management of the 
enterprise has been placed in the hands of a committee elected by the pro- 
fessors and the Privatdocenten. It is from the ranks of the latter that the 
supply of lecturers will, it is expected, be chiefly drawn. Religious, polit- 
ical, and social controversies are to be excluded from the programme—a 
restriction which, in our judgment, will have a somewhat cramping effect. 
The courses are open to all except children of the school age, and are held 
on the evenings of the week days. Six lectures make a course, the charge 
for which is simply a registration fee of less than a shilling. As in England, 
discussion is allowed at the close of each lecture. The experiment, during 
the short time in which it has been in operation, has met with extraordinary 
success. In the first week, for the twenty-four courses, 1916 names were 
entered, the most popular subject being anatomy, the lectures in which were 
heard by some 350 persons, men and women. In all cases a large part of 
the audience consisted of workingmen. 


WoMEN’sS DEGREES AT OXFORD. he Schoolmaster [London], March 7, 

1896. 

OXFORD is true to its tradition. It intends still to be the home of lost 
causes. By 215 votes to 140 the members of Congregation have rejected 
the motion: ‘‘That it is desirable, subject to certain conditions, to admit to 
the degree of B.A., women who have kept residence at Oxford for twelve 
terms in a place of residence approved by the university, and who have 
passed (under the same regulations as apply to undergraduates) all the 
examinations required for the degree of B.A.”” But as Professor Dicey said, 
the action of Congregation can only delay the reform. For it is one of those 
matters in the interests of which time arrays itself. Meanwhile, the obsti- 
nate majority will learn by degrees that women are fit for something better 
than to add color and muslin draperies to the ceremonies of the commem- 
oration week. Some of them seem to overlook the fact that at Oxford 
itself, facilities for the higher education of women have been the order of 
the day since 1879, and that since 1884 the university has actually opened 
some of its examinations to women students. It seems also to be forgotten 
that every university in the British Isles has opened its portals to women 
upon the same terms as to men—except Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
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MRS. FREDERIC HARRISON ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. The Journal of 
Education | London], April 1896. 

Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON, in the Fortnightly Review, makes a German 
professor the mouthpiece for her notions on the higher education of women. 
We beg her pardon: higher education is a monstrous misnomer, and applies, 
if it have any significance, to teaching in the nursery. However that may 
be, Mrs. Harrison holds that coeducation after the nursery is radically 
wrong. Girls’ minds are clay in the hands of the potter; boys’ minds are 
marble, or, it may be, pig-iron; therefore they must be wrought by different 
tools and different workmen. Why offer our girls as a holocaust to the 
Moloch of examinations? Why make them swallow the university system 
whole? Let them not “take up” subjects, like tripos-bound undergrad- 
uates, let them cease to be amateurs and put men to the blush, but let 
them do it in a university of their own. What then is the mental equip- 
ment that every woman must possess before she can call herself educated ? 
Mrs. Harrison shall answer categorically: (1) A knowledge of at least three 
modern languages, preferably four. (2) Latin or Greek, or possibly both. 
(Greek, we infer, is essential, since Clara is snubbed for studying the rise 
and formation of guilds before she has read Herodotus and Thucydides.) 
(3) Universal history. (4) A sound scientific training, beginning with mathe- 
matics. (5) Training in the history of art, and a practical acquaintance 
with at least one art. (6) Sewing, cooking, household economy, laws of 
health, sick nursing, etc. This, if we interpret Mrs. Harrison rightly, is the 
syllabus for a pass degree in her ideal women’s university. The Lady Ida's 


was not a patch upon it. 


THE Cost OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN GERMANY. The Journal of Edu- 
cation | London], December 1895. 

TRUSTWORTHY statistics of the actual cost of a university education in 
Germany are not easily obtained. We are, therefore, pleased to see that 
the Academische Revue has, at the request of the Italian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Trade, instituted a careful inquiry into the subject. The figures 
relate to the faculties of law and medicine, and are given for the three univer- 
sities of Berlin, Erlangen, and Giessen. There being no very striking differ- 
ence, we confine ourselves to Berlin, and reproduce first the scale of fees 
charged. (1) Matriculation, 18s. (2) Examinations: for law students, not 
stated ; for students of medicine, £12 2s. (3) At graduation: in the faculty 
of law, £17 15s.; in the faculty of medicine, £22. (4) Lectures: in law, £20 
to £25: in medicine, £45 to £60. Adding a sum of £7 Ios. for the printing 
of the dissertation, and allowing to a law student £15 for books, to a medical 
student £25 for books and instruments, we find that the necessary fixed 
expenditure of the future lawyer may be set down at £65; of the future 
doctor, at nearly £130. 
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Next comes expenditure, which is necessary, but which will vari “P 
amount according to the habits of the student and the duration of his studié 6a LINO\> 
The minimum outlay of a law student not living with his parents mut b 
reckoned at £185 for a three years’ course; of a medical student under 
similar circumstances at £250 to £270 for a four-and-a-half years’ course. 
Thus the total cost of a qualification in law may be set down at £250, which 
sum spread over three years is £88 3s. 4d.a year; whilst a qualification in 
medicine involves a total payment of £380 to £400 in four-and-a-half years, 
or a yearly average of £84 gs. to £88 15s. Some months ago we conjectured 
in this column that the expenditure of an ordinary German student would be 
found to be {go a year; the figures we have quoted justify our estimate as 
nearly as possible. To compare English relations with German, a law stu- 
dent at Trinity Hall will need to be supplied with £150 a year for three 
years; he will not then be qualified to practice as a barrister, but may address 
himself to the payment of new fees at an Inn of Court and to the practical 
study of his profession. The'case of the medical student is somewhat simi- 
lar. We could condone the extravagance of our own system were we quite 
sure that it yields better lawyers and more skillful doctors. But will anyone 
seriously contend that it does? 
ScHOOL Excursions. The Journal of Education | London], April 1896. 
In the March number of Der praktische Schulmann, edited by Herr 
Richter, of Leipzig, there is an interesting article by Herr Tittel, director of 
a school at Schénheide, on the advantage of rousing the historical sense in 
children by early lessons in the annals and legendary lore of their native 
town and its neighborhood. He takes as his illustration the western end of 
the Erz-Gebirge, the high ground which separates Saxony from Bohemia, and 
works out his theme with masterly grasp of suggestive detail. Knowledge 
of one’s own country side, he contends, is the right groundwork of historical 
study. We must make the children realize the history of their own district. 
What do the names of the towns and villages signify? What are the great 
monuments of the neighborhood, and why are they there? What is the his- 
tory of its famous churches and castles? What are the traditions of the 
district, what its legends? Where do its great roads lead to? Why have 
some fallen into disuse? These are some of the questions, he says, by which 
we should awaken the curiosity of children. Lessons on these lines, begun at 
least as early as the ninth or tenth year, will both train them in patriotism 
and prepare them for the right kind of historical appreciation. But this 
kind of teaching will not be given only in the school room; the scholars 
must be taken to see the places about which they learn in order that they 
may get vivid impressions on the spot. 
The art, however, of planning and conducting a successful school excur- 


sion is not an easy one, and it so happens that, by a fortunate coincidence, 
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the March issue of that admirable magazine, Veuve Bahnen, contains a well- 


written article on “school walks,” from the pen of Professor Klein, of Fried- 
berg in Hessen. The professor describes a summer day’s excursion in term 
time, with its early start at 8 o’clock from the schoolhouse door, the little 
flags flying and the school band piping and drumming through the narrow 
streets into the meadows and the woods beyond. Of the varied experiences 
of the long and happy day this is not the place to speak further, but Dr. 
Klein maintains that a school excursion should not last less than a whole 
day, that under right conditions it has an excellent effect on the morva/ and 
esprit de corps of the school, and that more is often learnt during one such 


school walk than in a much longer time spent in a class room. 
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The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius. Now for the first time Englished. With 
introductions, biographical and historical, by M. W. Keatinge, B.A., Late Exibi- 
tioner of Exeter College, Oxford. Size 5%x8% in.; pp. 468. Price $2. Macmil- 
lan & Co. 


Francis Mary Buss and Her Work for Education. By Annie E. Ridley. With por- 
trait and other illustrations. Size 5x7% in.; pp. viii+- 399. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

Picture Work. For Teachers and Mothers. By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D. Size 4%x 
7 in.; pp. 91, Price 30 cents. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 

The Common School System of Germany and Its Lessons to America. By Levi See- 
ley, Ph.D. Size 5x7% in.; pp. v+ 251. E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


Report of the School Committee of the City of Springfield, for 1895. Size 6x 9% in.; 
pp. 110. 


State of New York. Department of Public Instruction. Forty-second Annual Report 
of the State Superintendent. For the school year ending July 31, 1895. Size 534 x 
9 in.; pp. 88. 


Is Life Worth Living? By William James, D.D., Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University. Size 54x 6% in.; pp. 63. Philadelphia: S. Burns Weston. 

Massachusetts Public Document, No. 2. Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education; together with the Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board, 1894-5. January 1896. Size 6xQg in.; pp. 600+ clxxi. Boston: Wright 
& Potter Printing Co., State Printers. 

State of New York. Department of Public Instruction. Arbor Day Annual. May 8, 
1896. Horace Mann Centennial. Size 6x9%% in.; pp. 16. 


Cleveland Public Schools. Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education for 
the school year ending August 31, 1895. Size 6x9 in.; pp. 290, Cleveland: The 
Forman-Bassett-Hatch Co. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Cesar. With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel Gol. 
lancz, M.A. Size 44% x5% in.; pp. xiv + 132. Price 45 cents. Macmillan & Co. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Timon of Athens. With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. Size 44x 5% in.; pp. x 130. Price 45 cents. Macmillan & Co. 

Riverside Literature Series. As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 
Richard Grant White, and furnished with additional notes. Size 4% x7 in.; pp. 
119. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Riverside Literature Series. Paradise Lost. Books I-III. By John Milton. With 
an introduction and notes. Size 4%x7 in.; pp. 112. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Riverside Literature Series. The Life and Strange Adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe of York, Mariner. By Daniel DeFoe. With an introductory sketch and notes. 

Size 5x8 in.; pp. xix + 389. Price 60 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The Riverside Literature Series. The House of the Seven Gables. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With an introductory sketch. Size 5x8 in.; pp. xviii+ 378. Price 
60 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Riverside Literature Series. Gulliver’s Travels. The Voyage to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag, by Jonathan Swift. With an introductory sketch, notes and two 
maps. Size 4%x7 in.; pp. 193. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Professor of English 
5. Price $1. Mac- 


The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. Crawshaw, A.M., 
Literature in Colgate University. Size 434 x7 in.; pp. x-+ 23 
millan & Co. 

The Academy Series of English Classics. Shakespeare. Macbeth. Edited by Sam- 
uel Thurber. Size 43¢ x7 in.; pp. vii--110. Price 20 cents. Allyn & Bacon. 


The Academy Series of English Classics. Matthew Arnold. Essays in Criticism, 
The Study of Poetry. John Keats; Wordsworth. Edited by Susan S. Sheridan. 
Hillsdale High School, New Haven, Conn. Size 434x714 in.; pp. vii + 101. 
Price 20 cents. Allyn & Bacon. “ 

Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. By George Eliot. With biography of author 
and critical opinions. Size 54% x7%in.; pp. 196. Price 36 cents. Maynard, Mcr- 
rill & Co, 

The Students’ Series of English Classics. The Princess. A medley by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Henry W. Boynton, M.A., Instructor in English in Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. Size 434 x6% in.; pp. iv-+193. Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 


The Students’ Series of English Classics. Henry Wordsworth Longfellow’s Evange- 
line, A Tale of Acadia. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Mary Harriott 
Norris, Professor of English Literature, New York City. Size 5x 6% in.; pp.iv+ 

37. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Longmans’ English Classics. Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Herbert Bates, A.B., Instructor in English in the 
University of Nebraska. Size 5x 734 in.; xl-++ 48. Jongmans, Green & Co. 

Longmans’ English Classics. Shakespeare’s As You Like. With an introduction, by 
Barrett Wendell, Assistant Professor of English in Harvard College, and notes by 
William Lyon Phelps, Instructor in English Literature in Yale College. Size 5x 7% 

in.; pp. xxxii-+- 102. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Longmans’ English Classics. Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. Edited, with 
notes and an introduction by Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Professor of English in 
Haverford College. Size 5x7% in.; pp. lii+ 144. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Longmans’ English Classics. Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by George Pierce Baker, A.B., Assistant Professor 
of English in Harvard University. Size §x7% in. pp. xxxiii-+111. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Eclectic English Classics. The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. Size 5x7¥% in.; 
pp. 304. American Book Co. 

Eclectic English Classics. Conciliation with the American Colonies, by Edmund 
Burke. Size 5x74 in.; pp. 87. American Book Co. 

Old South Leaflets. No. 65. Washington’s Addresses tothe Churches. Size 5x7%4 
in.; pp. 15. Boston: Old South Meeting House. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Herbert Augus- 
tine Smith, Instructor in English in Yale College. Size 43{x7 in.; pp. xxii+ 82. 
Ginn & Co. 
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Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited with an introduction and notes by Albert F. Blais- 
dell. Size 5x7 in.; pp. xiv-+ 242. Price 50 cents. Ginn & Co. 


Studies in Structure and Style. (Based on seven modern English essays.) By W. T. 
Brewster, A.M., Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composition by G. R. Carpenter, 
A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. Size 
5x 734 in. pp. xii-+ 280. Macmillan & Co. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Victor Hugo. Les Misérables. Abridged, with introduction and notes, by F. C. de 
Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of French in Harvard University. Size 5x 7% in.; 
pp. xxvii + 325. Price $1. Ginn & Co. 


Elementary German Reader. With notes and vocabulary by O. B. Super, Professor 
of Modern Languages in Dickinson College. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. ix-+- 134. Price 
45 cents. Ginn & Co. 


Francois Coppée. Le Pater. Drame en Un Acte en Vers. With introduction and 
notes by F. C. de Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of French in Harvard University. 
Size 43 x74 in.; pp. xv + 30. Ginn & Co. 


Colloquial English into French. A Woman of Sense and a Hair-Powder Plot. Two 
English plays intended for translation into French, with grammatical, idiomatic and 
dramatic notes, by Alfred Hennequin, Ph.D. Size 5x74 in.; pp. 45. New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 


Pécheur D’Islande par Pierre Loti, de L’Académie Frangaise. With explanatory 
notes by C. Fountaine, B.L., L.D. Size 5x7% in.; pp. 318. Price 60 cents. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. 


Poems of Uhland. Selected and edited by Waterman T. Hewitt, Ph.D., Professor of 
German Language and Literature in Cornell University. Size 5x7 in.; pp. lviii 
352. Price $1.10. Macmillan & Co. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Fourth Crusade. Edited by Dana Carleton Munro, A.M. Size 5%4x8% in.; pp. 
20. Price 10 cents. Philadelphia: P. S. King & Son. 


Statistical Documents of the Middle Ages. Size 5% x8% in.; pp. 23. Price 10 
cents. Philadelphia: P. S. King & Son. 


Publications of the American Academy of Political and Social Science: No. 167. 
The Multiple Money Standard. J. Allen Smith, Oberlin College. No. 168. An 
Early Essay on Proportional Representation. By Edmund J. James, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Public Administration in the University of Chicago. No. 169. Rudolph 
von Gneist. By Conrad Bornhak, University of Berlin. No. 170. Individual 
Determination and Social Science. By G. Fiamingo, Rome. Size of each 534 x9 
in.; pp. 115. Philadelphia: Publications of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

MATHEMATICS 


Text-Book of Algebra. Through Quadratic Equations. By Jos. V. Collins, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Miami University. Size 5x 734 in.; pp. 463. Albert, 
Scott & Co. 

PHILOLOGY 
Harvard Studies of Classical Philology. Edited by a committee of the classical 


instructors of Harvard University. Vol. VI. Size 6xg in. Price $1.50. Ginn & 
Co. 


BUFFALO AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


THE selection of the city of Buffalo for the 1896 meeting of 
the National Educational Association was a happy move. Few 
indeed are the people, outside of its own citizens, who realize 
what a beautiful city Buffalo is; and it is perhaps unfortunate 
that its unostentatious railway stations are so far down town, 
where the traveler can see but ordinary buildings, dark with soot 
and smoke, and get never a glimpse of her more attractive 
features in the shape of broad, shaded asphalt avenues, of which 
she has over 200 miles—more than all the cities of Europe com- 
bined —her well —planned park system, suburban drives, public 
buildings, charitable institutions, and other points of interest. 

One hundred years ago Buffalo was a frontier trading post 
of about half a dozen buildings. Her commerce was confined 
to trading with the Indians, and continued in that state until the 
early years of the present century, when settlement was begun 
by the whites. Today she ranks as the sixth commercial city of 
the world; on her docks are unloaded the products of the fields, 
forests and mines of the West and Northwest; and here one may 
with unerring accuracy feel the industrial pulse beat of that 
enormous territory. Her first schoolhouse was built in 1801, 
the schoolmaster being furnished by the New York Missionary 
Society. It was located at what is now the corner of Pearl and 
Swan streets. Today she has an educational system of which 
she is justly proud. One hundred years ago Buffalo was unheard 
of; Niagara was a wonder of the Far West; electricity a dream. 
Look at them today. Commerce has made the city what she 
is; her future is to be determined by Niagara and electricity. 
Today the eyes of the electrical world are turned toward the 
Queen City of the Lakes, for there is to be solved the problem 
of electrical transmission; and there are not a few of the great 
minds of the world who, basing their prophecy on the unlimited 
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power, resources, and manufacturing possibilities of Niagara, pre- 
dict that Buffalo will yet be the greatest city on this continent. 

But let us turn our thoughts to Buffalo as she now is, and 
the points that will be of interest to the visitors of 1896. 


A GLIMSE AT THE HARBOR. 


ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR, 


One of the first things to which the visitor will turn his 
attention will be the 
HOTELS. 
The largest hotel in the city, and one of the finest in the 
country, is the Iroquois, situated at the corner of Main and Eagie 
streets. The Executive Committee of the National Educational 


Association will have their headquarters at this house. A little 
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above, and on the same side of Main street, is the Tifft House; 
‘and just beyond, at the corner of Genesee and Main streets, is 
the Genesee Hotel. The Broezel House is situated on Seneca 
street, not over a moment’s walk fromthe Central station. 
To reach the Niagara 
Hotel, take a Niagara 
street car and get off 
at Porter avenue. This 
is a beautiful, home- 
like structure of which 
Buffalonians are de- 
servedly proud. Most 
of the other hotels are 
situated down town, 
within easy distance of 


the railroad stations. 


THE HEADQUARTERS 


of the National Educational Association will be in Ellicott Square, 
the largest office building in the world. It is situated on Main 


and Washington streets, and covers one and one-seventh acres, 
is ten stories high, and cost, with site, $3,500,000. It contains 
forty stores and six hundred offices, with a total of about fifteen 
hundred office rooms. The style is Italian Rennaissance. The 
building contains over a mile of polished marble wainscoting, 
four and a half feet high; over a mile of marbie corridor floor, 
eight feet wide ; and the two grand entrance corridors are entirely 
lined with marble in rich and elaborate arrangement. Over the 
grand court is the largest single skylight in the United States, 
and the floor of the court is marble mosaic. From this floor 
elaborate ornamental iron stairways lead to a broad balcony 
extending entirely around the court, upon which open all the 
offices of the second, or banking floor. This building will be an 
enduring monument to the founder of the city of Buffalo, Joseph 


Ellicott. 
Directly across Main street from Ellicott Square is an unusu- 
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ally fine group of buildings. In the foreground is the Erie 
County Savings Bank, a stately edifice, constructed of Connecti- 
cut granite. The interior is elegantly finished throughout in 
mahogony and marble. 

Another of this group on the left is the Guaranty Building, 
an imposing structure, and just to the right is the Morgan Build- 


ly 
itl 
ELLICOTT SQUARE.—LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING IN THE WORLD, 


Hleadquarters for the N. E. A. 


ing, one of the most recent, as well as one of the finest in the 
city. From the observatory tower on the Morgan Building one 
may get an excellent view of the city and surroundings, includ- 
ing the Niagara River, Canadian shore, Lake Erie, and other 
points of interest. By all means go to the top of the Morgan 
Building. Near by is the recently opened real estate exchange 
a very fine piece of architecture. Just behind this group are 
the municipal buildings and the City Hall. The latter is a fine 
granite building, occupying the square bounded by Franklin, 
Church, Delaware and Eagle streets. The City Hall has a tower 
two hundred feet high, in which is an observatory, from which 
one may obtain a fine view of the city and surroundings. 
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At the corner of Franklin and Swan streets is situated St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral, one of the finest houses of worship in the city. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association occupies very fine 
quarters at the corner of Pearl and Genesee streets. The organ- 


ERIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK. 


ization is one of the best 
equipped and most effec- 
tive in the country. Visitors 
and strangers always find 
a hearty welcome here, and 
any possible information is 
gladly furnished by the 
obliging secretaries. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Monument, situated in 
Lafayette Square, on Main 
street, between Clinton and 


Lafayette streets, is one of the finest tributes to the nation’s 
fallen heroes that can be found in the country. The funds for 


the erection of the monu- 
ment were raised by the 
ladies of Buffalo. On July 
4, 1882, Grover Cleveland, 
as mayor of Buffalo, took 
part in the laying of the 
corner stone, and two years 
later (July 4, 1884), as Gov- 
ernor of the State of New 
York, he again assisted at 
the unveiling of the statue. 
Just back of the soldiers’ 
monument is the Buffalo 
City Library, a fine fire-proof 
structure built of brick. It 
is one of the best libraries 
in the country, and contains 
60,000 volumes. In _ the 


THE GUARANTY BUILDING, 
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basement of this building is located the museum of the Society 
of Natural Sciences. Upstairs is the Fine Arts Academy, The 
School of Pedagogy, and the rooms of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, where are kept a large collection of relics, books, etc., 
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THE MORGAN BUILDING. 


of general interest to residents 
and visitors. The library of Presi- 
dent Filmore is also to be found 
here. 

At the corner of Main and 
Edward streets is situated Music 
Hall. The corner stone of the 
original edifice was laid March 5, 
1883, and the hall was opened 
July 16, 1883, by the German 
North American Saengerbund 
with their Twenty-third Saenger- 
fest. In 1885 the building was 
destroyed by fire, and in the fall 
of 1887 the present imposing 
edifice was completed. The main 
hall has a seating capacity of 


twenty-three hnndred persons. Here will be held the general 


meetings of the Nationai Educational Association. 
On the opposite corner of Main and Edward streets is St. 


Louis Catholic Church, a 
beautiful structure, sur- 
rounded by a well-kept 
lawn. 

Among the other 
notable structures of the 
city are the First Presby- 
terian Church, situated 
on “ The Circle,’’ North 
street. There are in all 
one hundred and eighty- 
four churches and chap- 


REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 
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_els in the city, including nearly every denomination known in 


the Christian world. 

A short distance west of the park lake and fronting on For- 
est avenue is the State Hospital for the Insane. The building 
is one of the finest in the city, and may be inspected by visitors 
on regular days in each week. It is easily accessible by elec- 
tric cars and by the Belt Line Railroad. 

On north Main street, near the city line, are situated the 
Erie County Almshouse and Erie County Insane Asylum. A 


THE CITY HALL. 


visit to these makes a pleasant drive of an hour or two, as Main 
street is asphalted, and the visitor may turn from here fora 
drive through the park. 

For those who are especially interested in the great commer- 
cial industries of Buffalo a trip along the wharves, to the great 
coal docks, and the grain elevators, would be of great interest. 

To enumerate all of the points that it would be interesting 
for visitors to see, would be impossible, for their name is legion. 
But there are some special features outside of public buildings 
and institutions that one ought not to miss. Nearly every city 
of prominence has a principal street or avenue to which it points 
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with especial pride. Thus, what Fifth avenue is to the New 
Yorker, or Euclid avenue to the resident of Cleveland, Delaware 
avenue is to the Buffalonian. It runs parallel with Main street 


along the crest of an elevated plateau which slopes away on 


either side, and extends from the Terrace to the city line, a dis- 

tance of about four miles, passing between the Park and Forest 

Lawn Cemetery. It 

is without doubt one 

of the finest residence 

streets in the country. 

On Niagara Square, 

at the corner of Dela- 

ware avenue, is the 

residence of the late 

Millard Fillmore, ex- 

President of the 

United States. A 

walk in the early 

evening, along this 

beautiful avenue, 

shaded on each side 

by three rows of 

stately elms, and 

oe lined with the well- 

kept lawns and luxurious homes of Buffalo’s merchant princes, 

is indeed a pleasure. Do not, however, think that Buffalonians 

are proud of Delaware avenue alone. There are a score of 
others almost equally beautiful and attractive. 

One of “the features” of Buffalo is its excellent park sys- 
tem, containing in all about nine hundred acres. A very pretty 
attraction in the park is the lake, which covers forty-six acres 
and is dotted with miniature islands. The city has spent sev- 
eral millions of dollars on her park system, and very naturally 
takes great pride in keeping it in good condition. 

Just across Delaware avenue from the park is Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, beautifully laid out and containing many fine monu- 
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ments, among which may be seen the plain brown granite shaft 
which marks the grave of the late Presidedt, Millard Fillmore. 
Fronting the main entrance is a fine monument erected by the 
Buffalo Historical Society in memory of the Indian chief Red 
Jacket, and a little farther in from the entrance is the Soldiers’ 
Monument. 

Just here let us give you a word of advice: When you go to 


the convention this summer, 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT AND CITY LIBRARY. 


By all means take your bicycles. \t would be hard, if not 
impossible, to find a place offering more attractions to cyclists 
than Buffalo. The evenings are cooled by the breezes that 
sweep over Lake Erie, and the streets are unequaled in the 
world. 

For an evening trip we would suggest a run from Niagara 
Square to The Fort, historically known as Fort Porter, from 
which point a fine view of lake, harbor and river may be 
obtained. From thence go to the park, making the circuit of 
the meadow, then proceed on to the Parade House, and return 


to the square by way of Genesee street. Such an excursion 
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would make a delightful ending to one of the convention days, 
and with a large party would furnish no end of pleasure. 

On the outskirts of Buffalo there are an endless variety of 
trips. One that is especially delightful and attractive is the run 
to Niagara Falls 
along the river 
road. Beginners 
generally find this 


trip a little hard, 
since it covers, 
about forty miles 
of wheeling. One 


can arrange tO HE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
wheel down to the CHURCH. 

falls early in the 

day and return by train, or vice versa, 
wheeling back to the city early in the 
evening. The trains are frequent, and 


a recent law compels the handling of THE ST. LOUIS 


(CATHOLIC) CHURCH. 


bicycles free. The roads to Grand Island 
are especially good for wheeling. The run over the brick pave- 
ment to Tonawanda is a favorite with all, the distance being ten 
miles from any down 
town center. Many 
people prefer this 
kind of pavement to 
the asphalt or maca- 
dam, as the latter 
gives little resistance 
to the tires. The 
roads leading to the 
towns on the lake 


shore are usually in 
very good condition 
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and one trip will 
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-lead to many others. Hamburg-on-the-Lake and Athol Springs 
are both within easy riding distance, and are the homes of many 
Buffalo people during the summer months. 

These points can of course all be reached by carriage, and it 
would be very pleasant to reach them in that way, but to the 
average cyclist there is nothing quite like his wheel, and, there- 


x 


DELAWARE AVENUE. 


fore, knowing the ground, we earnestly advise that you take 
your wheels. 
, OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST. 
Grand Island is one of the favorite resorts, and justly so, as 
it is reached by a beautiful steamboat ride down the river. 
Across the river there are the ruins of old Fort Erie, one of 
the most attractive places in the vicinity of Buffalo, with its 
earth mounds still intact; and close by is the old stone house, 
which has won the distinction of being haunted. There, too, is 
the old windmill, like a bit of Holland dropped upon the shore 
of the new world lake, and adding greatly to the picturesque- 
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ness of the spot. In the neighborhood are many evidences of 
Indian civilization, antedating the erection of the fort, and one 


A GLIMPSE AT THE PARK. 


can pick up the “sinkers” left upon the shore. Toward the 
windmill is one of the sites of the flint workers, where chips, 


imperfect arrow heads and pottery may be found. This locality, 


too, is of great interest 
to geologists, botanists 
and ornithologists. 

Farther down the 
Canadian shore is 
Crystal Beach, famed 
for its bathing and 
boating; and on the 
American side is Wood- 
lawn Beach. 

At a greater distance 
—about two hours by 
rail — is Chautauqua, 

THE RED JACKET MONUMENT. with its great summer 
schools. A lovely spot 


to spend a vacation. 
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HO FOR NIAGARA! 


No one can see the Buffalo of today without going to Nia- 
gara by way of the Buffalo and Niagara Falls Electric Railway. 
It is one of the finest roads in the world, and the trip is inter- 
esting from the time you leave the square in Buffalo until you 
leave the car at the edge of matchless Niagara. For the first 
three miles the route is through the rapidly growing suburban 


THE RUINS OF FORT PORTER—A LAND MARK OF WAR TIMES. 


throughfares, presently it enters the Military Road, which was an 
Indian trail before the dawn of American history. The entire 
trip is a succession of surprises in the way of pretty villages, and 
swift runs by grassy meadows, and along the cool, picturesque 
river front. No fear of hearing the old story, “Power given 
out,” on this road. When all the cars on the line are crowded 
to their fullest extent, their combined load causes hardly a per- 
ceptible quiver on the indicator in the motor room of the mag- 
nificent power plant at Niagara, that you pass on the left just 
before entering the city of Niagara. 
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NIAGARA. 

Thou flowest on in quiet, till 
thy waves 

Grow broken midst the rocks ; 
thy current then 

Shoots onward like the irresist- 
ible course 

Of destiny. Ah, terribly they 
rage, — 

The hoarse and rapid whirl- 
pools there! My brain 

Grows wild, my senses wander, 
as I gaze 

Upon the hurrying waters; and 
my sight 

Vainly would follow, as toward 
the verge 

Sweeps the widetorrent. Waves 
innumerable 

Meet there and madden, — 
waves innumerable 

Urge on and overtake the waves 
before, 

And disappear in thunder and 
in foam. 


They reach, they leap the bar- 
rier, —the abyss 

Swallows insatiable the sinking 
waves. 

A thousand rainbows arch 
them, and the woods 

Are deafened with the roar. 
The violent shock 

Shatters to vapor the descend- 
ing sheets. 

A cloudy whirlwind fills the 
gulf, and heaves 


The mighty pyramid of circling 


mist 
To heaven. 
—JosE MARIA HEREDIA. 


Translated by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. 
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A moment more and you are looking upon one of the most 
Niagara. Over 


a precipice one hundred and sixty-four feet in height the waters 
of the Great Lakes plunge headlong in their wild rush to Orta- 
rio. Far above the falls the waters seem to gather themselves 
together preparatory to the awful plunge and a feeling of awe 

comes over one as he 


stands on the outer 
if edge of the island and 
looks out upon the on- 
rushing waters. Prob- 
ably there is not an- 
other such exhibition 
of unbridled power in 
all the world, as is dis- 
played in these eddy- 
ing billows, sweeping 


resistlessly onward. 
ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL PARK DRIVEWAYS. Spellbound you gaze. 
The waters sweep on, 

but the angry billows remain,—changing yet unchanged,— 
ever yet never the same, a type of eternity. To portray the 
scene in words is impossible. The most gifted writers in 
the English language have failed in the attempt. Charles 
Dickens describes his feelings thus: “At length we alighted; 
and then for the first time I heard the mighty rush of water, 
and felt the ground tremble underneath my feet. The bank 
is very steep, and was slippery with rain and half-melted ice. 
I hardly know how I got down, but I was soon at the bot- 
tom, and climbing, with two English officers who were crossing 
and had joined me, over some broken rocks, deafened by the 
noise, half blinded by the spray, and wet to the skin, we 
were at the foot of the American Fall. I could see an immense 
torrent of water tearing headlong down from some great height, 
but had no idea of shape, or situation or anything but vague 
immensity. When we were seated in the little ferryboat, and 
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were crossing the swollen river immediately before the cataracts, 
I began to feel what it was; but I was in a manner stunned, and 
unable to comprehend the vastness of the scene. It was not 
until I came on Table Rock and looked—great Heaven on 
what a fall of bright green water!—that it came upon me in 
its full might and majesty. Then, when I felt how near to my 
Creator I was standing, the first effect, and the enduring one— 
instant and lasting—of the tremendous spectacle, was peace. 
Peace of mind, tranquillity, calm recollections of the dead, great 
thoughts of eternal rest and happiness; nothing of gloom and 
terror. Niagara was at once stamped upon my heart, an image 
of beauty ; to remain there changeless and indelible, until its 
pulses cease to beat forever. Oh, how the strife and trouble of 
daily life receded from my view, and lessened in the distance, 
during the ten memorable days we passed on that enchanted 
ground! What voices spoke from out the thundering water ; 
what faces, faded from the earth, looked out upon me from its 
gleaming depths; what Heavenly promise glistened in those 
angels’ tears, the drops of many hues, that showered around, 
and twined themselves about the gorgeous arches which the 

cianging rainbows made! . ‘ 
To wander to and fro all day, sail see the cataracts from all 
points of view, to stand upon the edge of the great Horseshoe 
Fail, marking the hurried water gathering strength as it 
approached the verge, yet seeming, too, to pause before it 
shot into the gulf below; to gaze from the river’s level top at 
the torrent as it came streaming down; to climb the neighboring 
heights and watch it through the trees, and see the wreathing 
water in the rapids hurrying on to take its fearful plunge; to 
linger in the shadow of the solemn rocks three miles below; 
watching the river as, stirred by no visible cause, it heaved and 
eddied and awoke the echoes, being troubled yet, far down 
beneath the surface, by its giant leap; to have Niagara before 
me, lighted up by the sun and by the moon, red in the day’s 
decline, and gray as evening slowly fell upon it; to look upon 


it every day, wake up in the night and hear its ceaseless voice ; 
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this was enough. I think in every quiet season now, still do 
these waters roll and leap and roar and tumble, all day long; 
still are the rainbows spanning them, a hundred feet below. 
Still, when the sun is on them, do they shine and glow like 
molten gold. Still, when the day is gloomy, do they fall like 
snow, or seem to crumble away like the front of a great chalk 
cliff, or roll down the rock like dense white smoke. But always 
does the mighty stream appear to die as it comes down, and 
always from its unfathomable grave arises that tremendous ghost 
of spray and mist which is never laid; which has haunted this 
place with the same dread soleninity since darkness brooded 
over the deep, and that first flood before the deluge —light — 
came rushing on creation at the word of God.” 

Since Dickens’ time many changes have been wrought in the 
neighborhood of the Falls. Bridges now span the river, modern 
hotels have been erected on either side, and facilities of approach 
have been multiplied, affording easy access to visitors. All of 
the most desirable points of access are now in the possession of 
the government, and it is possible now for any one to see Niagara 
without having to pay tolls at every point. Practically every- 
thing is free, and, unless one is in a great hurry, there is no need 
even to hire a carriage to go the rounds. If you go there on 
the electrics they let you off right at the Falls, and in returning 
you can get check to any point in Buffalo, If you go by rail 
the depot is not over five minutes’ walk from the Falls. 

There are two trips, however, that one cannot at all afford 
to miss when at Niagara, viz., the rides down the river on the 
electrics. On the American side the Great Gorge Route, runs 
through the Niagara gorge, from the Falls to Lewiston, passing 
at the bottom of the gorge under Suspension Bridge and at the 
water’s edge, the famous whirlpool and rapids; many caverns 
and historic points, on by the ruins of the old Suspension Bridge, 
the ruins of old Fort Gray, on to Lewiston. This road was only 
opened last September, and is a marvel of engineering skill. 

On the Canadian side of the river there is the Niagara Falls 
Park and River Railway. An old resident of Buffalo recently 
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told the writer that he had never really seen Niagara Falls until 
he made this trip. Magnificent as is the view of the Falls from 
the American side, it cannot compare in point of awe-inspiring 
grandeur, to the view of Horseshoe Falls from the Canadian side. 
At Chippewa, above the Falls, the electrics connect with steamer 
for Buffalo. Continuing on its way along the edge of the bank, 
the route gives you an excellent view of the whirlpool and rapids 
from above, and passes over the whirlpool ravine on a steel 
viaduct five hundred feet long and one hundred and thirty-five 
feet high, and so on over the famous battle field of Queenston 
Heights, by General Brock’s monument, to the picturesque and 
historic village of Queenston, from where, on a clear day, the 
city of Toronto is plainly distinguishable over the clear waters 
of Lake Ontario. 

No more pleasant way of attending the Buffalo convention 
could be planned than to stop out at Niagara and run in on the 
electrics to the meetings, as the cars will take you from the 
hotel to the place of meeting direct. For such an arrangement 
the Cataract House at Niagara offers especial advantages. It 
is the oldest and the best known of the hotels at the Falls, is 
situated less than two hundred feet away from and overlooking 
the American rapids. One steps from the veranda of the house 
onto the state reservation. 

One of the principal points of attraction now at Niagara is 
the great electric plant of the Niagara Falls Power Company, 
the greatest plant in the world of its class. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Lincoln, the superintendent, members of the National 
Educational Association will be admitted to the gallery of the 
main building. ARTHUR STOCKS 
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